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NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


VOL. XLIV. {Whore No. 1,096. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1896. 


$2 50 per year. 
Weebly. { Copies, 6 Cents 


10U WILL WANT SOME NEW 


NATURE WORK 
HOW 10 KNOW ALL THE BIRDS 


PROF. WILLCOX’S 
COMMON LAND BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND 


“I have used Willcox’s Land Birds of New England with 
pupils who were just having their eyes and ears opened 
to the birds about them. It is an idéal book for such be- 
yinners ~superior to anything else offered at same price.” 

Mass. Normal Principal. 


Price, postpaid, 60 cents. 


EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET IN SCIENCE 
OLIVER’S SCRIPT READER 
rhirty-eight lessons on Form and Elementary Science. 
Presented in simple and interesting language. 
Fully illustrated. 30 cents, net. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ NATURAL HISTORY READERS 


|) Bees, Butterflies, and Other Insects. (2) Sea-Urchins, 
star-Fishes, and Corals. (3) a peds of Every Land. 
!) Sea Shells and River Shells. (5) Birds of Many Coun- 
tries. (6) Fishes and Reptiles. 
(his most popular presentation of the delights of Nat- 
ural History for the young, by Mrs. SANBORN TENNEY, 
contains over 500 illustrations. Postpaid, each 35 cents. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR ALL GRADES 


Net prices. 
l'weed’s Graded Reader, First Year............ bds, $ .20 


Miss West’s Class in Geography........... bds 30 
Kuskin’s King of Golden River................. > 20 
Dodge’s Stories from American History....... " 30 


POR GRAMMAR GRADES. 


Robinson Crusoe. Edited by W.T. Adams.... “ 
Arabian Nights for Schls. Ed. by Dr. Saml.Eliot. * 30) 
Wiggin’s Letters on +30 
Mrs. Monroe’s Story of our Country........... 3 -60 
Noble Deeds of our Fathers 30 
Stories of the Civil War.................. 
The Boston Tea-Party and other Tales ........ ed 30 
Emery’s Every-Day Business... ............... 
Hoitt’s Excellent Quotations.................... cloth. .75 
Vasco Da Gama, His Voyages and Adventures. ‘ 
Pizarro and His 
Magellan, The First Voyage Round the World. ‘“ 
Marco Polo, His Travels and Advéntures..... “ 
Drake, The Sea-King of Devon ................ si 
Raleigh, His Voyages and Adventures 
Towle’s Heroes and Martyrs of Invention..... 

Drake’s Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777........... 


Drake’s Taking of Louisburg................... 
Drake’s Battle of Gettysburg................... 
Franklin’s Select 


Franklin’s Autobiography. ds. 
Blaisdell’s Readings from Waverley........... 
TNO OF DAG. cloth. . 


Any % the above books sent upon receipt of price. Send for catalogues and specimen pages and they will be sent free. 


Every Teacher Should Own 
HORACE MANN’S LIFE AND WORKS 
In five crown S8vo volumes 


Containing the Life of Horace Mann by his wife, and Lec- 
tures and Reports, Essays and Misvellaneous Papers, 
edited by his son. 


2.50 per volume. Any volume sold separately. 
pecial price to teachers. 


NEW EDITION OF 
Horace Mann’s Thoughts for a Young Man 
Price, postpaid............ 25 cents. 


Commissioner of Education Dr. HARRIS says in his 
recent lecture: “It was a crusade that Horace Mann 
preached in his twelve reports and in his hundreds of 
addresses.” 

his matter is all in the above volumes. 


THE GREAT SCHOOL-BOOK SUCCESS 
KING’S PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 
Five Beautifully Illustrated Volumes Ready. 

All wide-awake teachers should use them. 

(1) Home and School. 

(2) This Continent of Ours. 

(3) Visits to Maine, Washington, Manufactories, ete. 

(4) Visits to Florida, Up the cee KY Chicago, ete. 

(5) Visits to the Rocky Mountains and Pacific Slope. 

(Others in preparation.) 

By mail — Book Ist, 58¢e.; Book 2d, 83e¢.; Book 3d, 4th, 

and 5th, 64c. each. 


A MINE OF INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS 
OF GEOGRAPHY 
By CHAS. F. KING, author of the Readers. 
METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY 
New and Revised Edition Based on Last Census. 
Price reduced to $1.35, postpaid. 


LEE & SHEPARD’S HISTORICAL HELP SERIES 
A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Unique, Comprehensive, Practical. 

Prepared by Professors GORDY and TWITCHELL. 
Postpaid, $1.35. 

Outlines for the Study of U. S. History 
By the Library Method. By A. W. BACHELER. 50 cents. 
Topics for the Study of English History 
By the Laboratory Method. By MARY E. WILDER. 4c. 


Topics for the Study of Roman History 
By the Library Method. By CAROLINEW. TRASK. 4c. 


ANALYSIS AND PARSING 


A classified collection of practical- working sentences 
that may be used with any grammar. 
By M. R. ORNE. 30 cents. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston. 


Standard Literature for Schools. 
Harold, The Last of the Saxon Kings, 


By Sir E. Buctwer-Lytron, is Number 12 of the Standard Literature Series. 
The author is one of the most brilliant, most careful, and most faithful of historical 
novelists. The story illustrates with historical accuracy the period of the Norman 
Conquest of England, and presents many interesting pictures of the social and 
political conditions of the time. The Introduction, with its historical sketch, maps, 
and biographical note, and the careful explanatory notes, prepare the pupil for an 
intelligent and interesting reading of the story. This isa Double Number. 


Lady of the Lake, 


By Sir WALTER Scort, constitutes Number 9 of our Standard Literature Series, 
‘This charming poem, with its beautiful scenic pictures, is complete in 184 pages. 
The Introduction presents a clear view of the era of the poem, with its various 
historic personages. The biographical notes on the illustrious author are ample. 
Each Canto is introduced by a summary of its contents. 
of the poem is also added. ‘This is a Double Number. 


Other Numbers 


Already issued are: Enoch Arden and Other Poems, by Tennyson (single number), 
12% cents; Zhe Alhambra, by Washington Irving (double number); Christmas 
Stories, by Dickens (single); Aent/worth and Rob Roy, by Sir Walter Scott; Zhe 
Spy, The Pilot, and The Deerslayer, by Cooper; etc. 


20 cts. 


The 


A map showing the scene 


NUMBERS IN PREPARATION for early issue are: Gulliver's Travels, by Swift (single); 
Paul Dombey, by Dickens (single); Silas Marner, by George Eliot; etc. 


For further information concerning the STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES, THE GOLDEN Rop Books, 
as well as our SVYANDARD SCHOOL Books, address 


University PuBlisHing Company, 


437747 East Tenth St., New York. 
NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


An Entirely New Illustrated Edition of 


Williams's History of Modern Education. 


USED ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY IN THE TEACHERS’ TRAINING 
CLASSES OF NEW YORK. 


Although this book was first published in 1892,*the sale has been so great as to warrant the preparation 
of an entirely new edition. The main features are: (1) Portraits of nearly all the leading educators men- 
tioned; (2) an introductory chapter on Valuable Contributions to Pedagogy from Ancient Days; (3) a con- 
siderable expansion of the treatment of nineteenth century education, especially in America; (4) a Topical 
Analysis for Review; (5) the Syllabus of the History of Education prepared for the Training Classes of 


New York. 


This greatly increases the value of the book, of which. upon its first appearance, Prof. Nicholas Murray 
Butler said in the Educational Review ; “* Prof. Williams’s book is the latest, and for the American reader 


the best. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 425. 


It need hardly be said that it ought to displace all of the cheap compends in use.” 


Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ready September 15th. 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


By CuHas. P. DUCROQUET, 
Author of Le Francais par la Conversation ; Conversation des Enfants; 
French Verbs, Regular and Irregular; ete. 
HE arrangement of this grammar is simple, clear, and concise. It is divided into two parts: 
(1) First Exercises; (2) Elementary Grammar. A GENERAL VOCABULARY is added for the 
convenience of the student. 
Specimen pages are ready and will be sent on application. 
12mo. Cloth. 259 pages. With Vocabulary. 


Retail price..-.----90 cts. School price...-.--- 72 cts. 


WILLIAM R. 


851 and 8583 Sixth Avenue (N. W. corner 48th St.), New York. 


AVE YOU seen ESTERBROOK’S line of VERTICAL PENS? 


They have fine points, firm action, and are 
exactly suited for Vertical Writing. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


Works: CAMDEN, N. J. 


You cannot fail to like them. 
Write for samples of their three grades to 
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ESTERBROOK & CO’ 


Graphite” Pencils, 


| Company make over 


degrees of hardness. 
Dixon’s pencils. 


| Dixon Company make draw- 
| degrees of hardness. 
| 7 degrees of hardness, and many kinds of cheap and medium grades in 1, 2, 3, and 4 
All kinds of work and all kinds of hands can be suited with 


PENCILS. 


While all public and private school teachers are familiar with Dixon's “American 


all may 
700 dif- 


out of nine. 


Com- 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


A QUEER CALCULATION. 
A hundred and one by fifty divide ; 
And next let a cipher be duly applied ; 
Then, if the result you should rightly divine, 
You'll find that the whole makes but one 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 


JOSEPH GULOTTS 
< =a _  VERTICULAR PEN ) 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


%E JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticolar and Vertigraph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 


VOSEPH GILLOTTS 
VERTIGRAPH. PEN 
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260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


(Notice this to-day, This ad, will not appear again.) 


$250 GIVEN 
GOLD AWAY 


ROJECTION 


SOMETHING ABOUT 


CRITERION ‘SrEREOPTICONS BEST. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, PHOTO-ENGRAVERS' 


AND THEATRE 


AND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO -INTENDING BUYERS. 
OF PI LANTERN 


LAMPS BEFORE BUYING. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS &c. 
AGENCIES: 189 LaSalle St. Cricaco. tu. 


50 Bromfield St. Bostonm,Mass. 126 Erie Co.Bank Bdg. Burrato NY, 
33-39 South 10" St. Pria. Pa. Post St. San Francisco. Cat 
Si2 Locust St. Sr Louis. Mo. 23%2 Mariette St. Arcawra. Ga 


GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
a BOSTON MASS. 


T ‘hers C tive A ‘ 
Teachers Wanted! tor 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
T. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, LL 


_ Educational Institutions. 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the a a a 
letters in EDITORS” You are smart enough to make 
fifteen or more words, we feelsure,and if you do you will ir 
receive a good reward. Do not use any letter more times 


To New Subscribers. 


than it appears in the word. No prepet nouns. No for- 
eign words. Use any dictionary that is standard, Use 
aes. Here is an example of the way to work it out: 
Sditors, edit, sot, dot, dots,to,ete. These words count. The 
ceeeanek of WOMAN’S WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER 
MONTHLY will pay #50.00 in gold to the person able to 
make the largest list of words from the letters in the 
word EDITORS; 25.00 for the second largest; $15.00 for 
the third; $10.00 for the fourth; $5.00 for the twenty next 
largest lists. and $2.00 each for the twenty-five next larg 
est lists. The above rewards are given free and with- 
out consideration tor the purpose of attracting attention 
to our handsome ladies’ magazine, twenty-four pages, 
ninety-six long columns, finely illustrated, and all orig 
inal matter, long and short stories by the best authors; 
price, $1.00 per year. It is necessary for you, to enter the 
contest, to send 12 two-cent stamps for a three-months’ 


Journal of Education 


(Published Weekly) 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 


Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Vojce Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 


Potsdam, N. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 


From Sept. 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1897, . . . .. . 


FOUR MONTHS, FOR 


50 CENTS. 


The JoURNAL OF EDUCATION was never better or more prosperous than it has been 
during the past year. The editorial and business management feel sure that during the 
" coming year the JOURNAL will have a richer feast to offer its readers than ever before. It 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, will be in the highest sense a professional journal, an educational newspaper, and a|QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrstrreLp, arate, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. teacher’s daily help. Special attention will be given to the school interests of Boston and wae catenaguee ax mY adi Setnetee) 
. ; ; vicinity, Greater New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and all other large cities. Nature —— : —= 
Teachers, Superintendents. Study will continue to be a prominent feature. The best talent will be employed to pre- 


School Officers. 
School Property. pare programmes and exercises for the proper observance of the birthdays of noted men, 


trial subscription with your list of words, and every per- 
son sending the 24 cents and a list of fifteen words or 
more is guaranteed an extra present by return mail (in 
addition to the magazine) of a large 192-page book, ** The 
Master of the Mine,” by Robert Buchanan, a remarkably 
fascinating love story. Satisfaction guaranteed in every 
cease or your money refunded. Lists should be sent at 
once, and not later than Noy. 20, so that the names of suc- = = = = 
cessful contestants may be in the December issue, pub- 
lished in November. Our publication has been estab- 
lished nine years. We refer you to any mercantile 
agency for our standing. Write now. Address J. H. 
PLUMMER, Publisher, 905 Temple Court Building, 
B 1152, New York City. 


w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HyDk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 


for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Prompt 


—— Courteous ae and all school holidays. A ‘monthly supplement of four pagesy devoted to elementary 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
: ‘| methods, exercises, and examination questions, will be given with the JOURNAL, as during A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
Kindergartens, ali grades. e the past year. dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
Private Schools, Colleges. air in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
All “Trial Trip” subscriptions will be discontinued January 1, 1897, | S@™mer schools or institutes. 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. : ? ’ Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
unless otherwise ordered. _ 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 
Descriptionand prices on application. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year's 
subscription free. 
EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


HORACE MANN Wanted Teachers who have had some experi- 
ence in canvassing to represent our Educational 2 
The Educator / 
. , Publications in the Southern States. Liberal ¢ 
y A. E. Winsuu | terms and good territory. $ 
Cloth, 50 cents Address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
pm NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
OF 


Horace Mann 
Printed on heavy paper 


Price, 50 cents 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


BY 


Dr. W. 7, HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Both to any address, 
prepaid, for 75 cents. 


| 
| 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, . . . . 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 
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Tue JournaL or Epvcation is published 


Any Subscriber 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 


- ¥ the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon who a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
would like to have a Specimen copy | regularly until definitely ordered be discon- 
of the paper sent toa friend can be| tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
accommodated by sending us, on a\if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
postal card, the name and address to\™ittances by draft, postal or express order, of 


which he would like the paper sent | New Exe 


°°? 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E, WINSHIP, f&ditor. 
Weekly, 3 : : >: 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 

n clubs o wee OF More, . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 2:80 vr 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 e 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 @ year. 
Both papers to one address, oa «= See * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


Written for the JOURNAL, 


THE MAPLE. 


BY N. W. RAND. 


O come, for the day is delaying, 
To see what young Autumn has done, 
While his master-piece grand he’s displaying 
To his critic, the all-seeing sun. 
Its green, and its gold, and its crimson, 
Its scarlet, and crimson, and gold, 
Together are blending 
In tints never ending, 
And harmonies rare to behold. 


O come, for the breezes are blowing 
And tossing each flamelet in air; 
All the gems of a monarch’s bestowing 
Cannot with such brightness compare ; 
For oh, it is touched with the morning, 
With the glintings of sunset it glows, 
Every leaflet aflame 
Puts all genius to shame, 
And shadows the crown of the rose. 


O put by your brushing and broiling, 
And throw down your hammers and spades ; 
There’ll be time left you for toiling 
_ When this bit of Paradise fades. 
O yes, there’ll be time left for toiling — 
For toiling there always is time, 
Though in the transition 
Of glimpses elysian 
The soul misses all the sublime. 


I have read a most marvelous story 
Of a country, in regions unknown, 
Wherein stands a city whose glory 
Is caught from the Infinite Throne — 
And a tree by the banks of a river, 
Which none but immortals may see, — 
I cannot tell how 
We can look onit now, 
But I’m certain that this is the tree. 


GLEANINGS. 


BY MARIE THERESA SMITH. 


Saechini worked surrounded by pet cats. 

Shelley always composed out of doors or on the 
roof top. 

Tennyson composed much of his poetry during his 
rural rambles, 

Gluck composed best out of doors, in a meadow, 
with his piano and a bottle of champagne. 

Wagner, when composing “Siegfried,” or the 
“ Meistersinger,” arrayed himself in mediwval garb. 

The poet Gray usually worked himself into the 
“mood” by reading some other poet, generally 
Spencer. 

Sir Edwin Arnold wrote his “ Light of Asia” while 
traveling in the railway carriage to and from his 
newspaper office. 

Anthony Trollope also did much of his writing ina 
railway train; he stinted himself to forty pages of 
250 words each per week. 

Paesiello composed in bed; Sarti in a dark room; 
Meyerbeer during a thunderstorm ; Auber on _horse- 
back at full gallop; Adolphe Adam buried under an 
eiderdown quilt. 

Wordsworth mainly composed his poems during his 
rural rambles. It was not an unusual thing for him 
to write with aslate pencil on a smooth piece of stone 
his newly-made lines. 


James Blackwood corresponded with George Eliot 
along time before he knew she was a woman. He 
says, “I called her ‘Dear George,’ and employed 
some easy expressions, such as a man uses only toa 
man. After 1 knew her I was a little anxious to re- 
member all I might have said.” 


This is Browning’s explanation or interpretation of 
his style — “I never designedly tried to puzzle people, 
as some of my critics have supposed, On the other 
hand, I have never pretended to offer such literature 
as should be a substitute for a cigar ora game at 
dominoes to an idle man. So, perhaps, on the whole, 
I got my desserts and something over — not a crowd, 
but a few I value more.” 


Thoreau was once called upon by Mrs. R. W. 
Emerson, whose flower garden was being scratched up 
by the hens, to help her devise some plan to prevent 
further damage. After considering ways and means, 
Mrs, Emerson hit upon the plan of putting gloves 
upon the feet of the vandals. Thoreau, who hada 
keen sense of humor, restrained the laughter which 
was nearly choking him, and gravely, under Mrs. 
Emerson’s directions, bandaged the claws of the as- 
sembled barnyard in stout linen cloth. For an hour 
or so the fowls did no harm and peace and happiness 
reigned in the Emerson household. Finally there 
was heard an exultant crow. The rooster had 
scratched through his bandages and was triumphing 
over his exploit. The hens followed suit, and Mrs, 
Emerson was reduced to despair, while Thoreau went 
to the woods, where he could let his laughter have 
vent, 


SOME FEATURES OF THE NEW 
EDUCATION. 


BY G. STANLEY HALL. 


[ A lecture reported for the New York Trilwne.} 

The new education is springing up everywhere. 
There is not a civilized country in the world to-day 
where there is not in progress a renaissance in mat- 
ters pertaining to education. France has increased 
her educational budget 730 per cent. within the last 
seven or eight years. Germany is following in the 
footsteps of the former country, and New Zealand 
has an educational system inferior to none in the 
world, while good news comes from China along this 
line. Every day we have signs of awakened interest 
in this country, and cultivated people everywhere are 
coming to realize that there is only one great cause — 
the cause of education. 

From a philosophical point of view, the first and 
fundamental departure comes in a close and careful 
study of the nature and needs of childhood, Any- 
thing that adds to our knowledge of nascent human 
nature is something we must get. 

In the schools to-day there is far too much method, 
which conduces very largely to unwise suppression of 
the enthusiasm and emotions of childhood. Emotion 
and its expression are one and the same thing, and it 
is a lamentable fact that the good, healthy expression 
of feeling is to a large extent being crushed out of the 
lives of the school children. 

The first thing, after health, that a child should be 
encouraged to cultivate is the love of nature. Ina 
recent examination of a large number of the school 
children in Boston, it was found that seventy-one per 
eent. of them had not the slightest idea as to how 
beans grew or where they came from. 

Every child is born with certain instincts and 
emotions that must be studied and directed in proper 
channels. The fear of furry substances, of teeth, and 
of big eyes, which many infants bring with them into 
this world, argues back to the prehistoric time when 
the ancestors of the present human race —be they 
who or what they may have been—lived in mortal 


fear of an enemy endowed with these characteristics, 

Furthermore, it is a scientific fact that many chil- 
dren are born as moon worshippers; they begin in 
their infancy to study the clouds and to picture in 
them the faces of God and of departed friends. This 
study of the nascent soul of the child takes us back 
to a recapitulation of all the stages of life that have 
ever existed, through all of which the human life 
must have been evolved, 

I believe that we must be animated by the great 
living soul of nature in this reconstruction we are 
undertaking. Then, given a true love of nature in 
teacher, parent, and child, we shall have the very 
best basis for a true education, 


SESQUICENTENNIAL OF THE COLLEGE 
OF NEW JERSEY. 


BY REV. JAMES H. ROSS. 


The 150th anniversary of the College of New 
Jersey is to be observed October 20--22. Its legal 
name is not well known. Its popular name_ has 
been Princeton College and its legal and popular 
name is to be Princeton University. President 
MeCosh planned to make it a university; President 
Patton has brought the reality. The change of 
name, made this year, in partial recognition of the 
150th anniversary, is warranted. 

The history is interesting from every point of 
view. It connects the college with the country, the 
origin of the college with the beginnings of the 
United States. It was established exactly thirty 
years, or one generation, before the Declaration of 
Independence. When the Declaration was made, 
two of its alumni signed it—Richard Stockton, of 
its first graduating class, 1748; and Benjamin Rush, 
M. D., of the class of 1760. Its president, the Rev. 
John Witherspoon, D. D. (1768--1794), also was a 
signer, and although a Scotchman, was as much of 
a patriot as Washington himself. Congress met in 
Nassau hall, when expelled from Philadelphia, 
1783, in the dark days of the Revolution; Washing- 
ton was present, and for the time being Princeton 
was the capital of the nation. ‘Twenty-four of the 
alumni were members at different times of the Con- 
tinental congress. The young college sent its 
young graduates forth as statesmen and_ soldiers, 
and they proved to be valiant, in the halls of legis- 
lation and on the tented field. Of those who gradu- 
ated during the presidency of Dr. Witherspoon, six 
became members of the Continental congress, two 
became United States senators, twenty-three were 
members of the house of representatives, and three 
were judges of the supreme court. 

The immediate occasion of the origin of the col- 
lege was the division of the Presbyterian church in 
1741, five years before its first students assembled in 
Elizabethtown, N. J., under the brief presidency of 
the Rey. Jonathan Dickinson, who died in less than 
a vear after receiving the entering students. Ob- 
viously the college requires consideration from 
three standpoints, primarily the educational, and 
secondarily the ecclesiastical and the patriotic. We 
have desired to emphasize its patriotism, and there- 
fore have considered it first. 

The so-called Log College, founded in 1726, by 
the Rev. William Tennent, twenty years before the 
founding of the College of New Jersey, was its pre- 
cursor. It was located in Neshaminy, a_ village 
twenty miles from Philadelphia. Its name was de- 
risive, yet it was in fact exactly what its name signi- 
fied. Its history recalls the remark of President 
Garfield, that Mark Hopkins at one end of a log and 
a student at the other end furnished the materials 
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for a college. Mr. Tennent was a pioneer, a scholar, 
an ecclesiastic, an ethical teacher who valued char- 
acter above intellect. Those whom he taught were 
trained men in mind and in morals. 

Like most institutional origins, a number of con- 
ditions, events, and persons were concerned in the 
origin of the college. There was a demand for edu- 
cation, for educated ministers, on the part of the 
and the Scotch-Llrish Presbyterians, the 
Quakers, the churchmen of the Church of England, 
the Dutch Calvinists, the French Huguenots, and 
the few New Englanders who had colonized in New 
and 


and 


Scotch 


Jersey, and its border colonies, New York, 
Pennsvivania. ‘The Dickinson 
the Rey. Aaron Burr, the first two presidents, were 


Rev. Jonathan 


Yale graduates, who, resenting the treatment that 
David Alma Mater, 
became disposed to establish a new college. The 
division of the Presbyterian church in 1741) oper- 
ated to make the two synods of New York and 
Philadelphia 
Dickinson’s counsels led to the procuring of a 


Brainerd received from their 


zealous for ministerial edueation. 
charter for a college from Governor Hamilton, Octo- 
1746, and the institution started under him 


fol- 


per 


in Newark. The presidencies have been as 


lows:— 


Jonathan Dickinson, 1746--1747. 
1748--1757. 
Jonathan Edwards, 1758. 
Samuel Davies, 1759--1761. 
Samuel Finley, 1761--1766. 

John Witherspoon, 1768--1794. 
Samuel Stanhope Smith, 1795--1812. 
Ashbel Green, 1812--1822. 
James Carnahan, 1823--1854. 
John Maclean, 1854--1868. 
James MeCosh, 1868--1888. 
Francis Landey Patton, 1888-- 


Aaron Burr, 


Livery has been The 


terms of the early presidents were not long, and the 


president a clergyman. 
advancement of the college was retarded somewhat 
this fact. II] health, not the 
They were exceptionally able men, The 
college has never had a second-rate president, and 
the highest compliment that can be paid to Presi- 
dent Patton is to say that he is a worthy successor, 
and President MeCosh. 
The presidents have been specialists in theology, 


by dissension, was 


Cause, 


eas scholar executive, of 
philosophy, the classics, homiletics, literature, and 
natural sciences. Some of them have been versatile 
men in the varied departments of scholarship and 
indi- 
rectly, generated academies and colleges in New 
Kneland, in the Middle colonies, and in the South 


administration, ‘The college, directly and 


and Southwest. 

The consideration of the history from the eeclesi- 
astical standpoint is needed, chiefly to emphasize 
that, while the college owed its origin to Presby- 
terians chiefly, and its trustees and professors have 
been Presbyterians, it has never been a denomina- 
An 


charter was secured as early as September 14, 1748, 


tional nor an exclusive college. amended 
from Governor Belcher, which provided that “those 
of every religious denomination may have free and 
equal liberty and advantage of education in said 
college, any different sentiments in religion not- 
withstanding.” 

The college has been cofifounded often with the 
Theological Seminary in Princeton, which was es- 
tablished in 1812, when the college was nearly 
‘The two institutions are in- 
from 
town and the affiliations 


three-score years old. 


their alliances have arisen 


in the 


dependent, and 
their contact 
Their connections have 
Other 


tions than the Presbyterian have been represented 


natural to Presbyterians. 


been sympathetic, not official. denomina- 
in the board of trustees and the faeulty and among 
the under-graduates, from the foundation until the 
present time. 

The university of to-day consists of the historic 


college, a school of science, and a school of electrical 


engineering, a chemical laboratory, two astronomi- 
cal observatories, a geological and archaeological 
museum, an art museum, a great library, two his- 
toric literary societies, an infirmary, a gymnasium, 
two students’ religious societies, a chapel, athletic 
erounds, numerous vet inadequate dormitories, a 
campus of about 250 acres; and administering all, 
a president and faculty strong in every department, 
composed of aged, middle-aged, and young men. 
The university of to-morrow will include a law 
schoo! and a constant elaboration of plans already 
in process of execution, and capable of comparatively 
rapid development, through endowments in hand 
and in prospect. It is an open secret that the his- 
toric celebration will be signalized by the announce- 
ment of new endowments approximating, perhaps 
exceeding, one and a half million dollars. 

Princeton has always been a close second to Har- 
vard Yale. The greater Princeton will not 
lose that position, Although Harvard and Yale 
had a long lead, historically, they mhust maintain a 
rapid pace not to be equaled or excelled in the end 


and 


hy Princeton. 


WASHINGTON. 


Booker 'T. Washington, the colored founder and 
president of Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, is be- 
yond doubt the foremost living man of his race and 
one of the most useful and notable men in America. 
ie has more clearly worked out a system of educa- 
tion that is adapted to Southern conditions than 
any other man who has attacked the problem. His 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


special work, of course, is the application of this 
system to the requirements of his own race; but it is 
no less applicable to the conditions of both races in 
the South. 

low he came to work out the system that is in 
such successful operation at ‘Tuskegee, Mr. Wash- 
ington tells in an article in the September Atlantic 
Monthly, in which he explains more fully than he 
has before explained the philosophic and economic 
basis of the Tuskegee system. Since it was pari 
and parcel of his own intellectual growth, a good 
proportion of the article is autobiographical. 

After a narrative of his own awakening, he ex- 
plains how the Tuskegee school unfolded itself,— 
beginning with nothing but a teacher and a few 
pupils. lay at the 
foundation of slavery,—a fallacy as applied both to 


The economic fallacy that 


the master and to the slave—was its discourage- 
ment of thrift. A lack thrift 
part of the philosophy whieh 
labor as degrading. 


of Was a necessary 


regarded manual 

The starting point in the elevation of the negro 
is to teach him the economic and moral value of 
thrift. The first step, therefore, is to work out of 
the universal bondage of a credit system,—which 
with the population of the Black Belt became a 
debt system,— to quit “libin’ in de ashes,” 
of the visitors to Tuskegee expressed it. 

The revolution in education, in practical affairs, 
in morals—the regeneration, in fact,— that has 


as one 


come from the application of the practical system 
that has brought this about in this section of Ala- 
bama is as inspiring a chapter in the “care and cul- 
ture of men” as can be found in the annals of our 
educational life. 

It was this revolution,—by discovering a method 
of wide application made it especially appro- 
priate that Harvard should confer an honorary de- 
vree on Mr. Washington. Not yet past forty, and 
with the best part of his life before him, his work as 
he explains it in his Atlantic article will give him a 
secure and historic place among the builders of 
American civilization. 


INTERIOR ‘DECORATION OF  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 
READ BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION AT 


BETHLEHEM, N. H., JULY 10, 1896. 


BY WALTER GILMAN PAGE, ARTIST, 
Member of Boston School Committee. 


| think it is pretty generally conceded that to 
decorate a schoolroom is a good thing to do. I shall 
consider it unnecessary to enlarge upon this point, 
though the names of those who have advocated the 
plan would include those best known in the artistic 
and educational worlds, and facts adduced from 
what has already been accomplished would give in- 
teresting information to those who need encourage- 
ment in their attitude towards this question. I 
would rather turn your attention to a few practical 
points, based upon actual work in the schools of 
Boston. 

The very first item for consideration is the tinting 
of the walls. It is only very recently that school- 
room walls have been anything but the bare white 
plaster, so far as Boston is concerned, and this condi- 
tion prevails in other cities and towns at present; 
but Boston has happily outgrown this period, and 
now all classrooms are tinted some sort of color, but 
usually far from the right one. 

My experience has directed me, first, to select 
colors which will not absorb the light, and to lay 
them on the wall so as to give a flat and dead sur- 
face, that there may be no reflection; next, to select 
colors which are harmonious and artistic in effect; 
and, lastly, to seleet colors which are soothing, not 
irritating, to the optic nerve. 

Upon this latter item a celebrated specialist has 
given me his professional opinion, and, as I have 
followed his ideas, so far as his point of view is con- 
cerned, it would be well for me to quote the follow- 
ing from his report:— 

**The walls of all schoolrooms should have some color; 
for I have often seen children immediately and permanently 
recover from a persistent recurring diseased condition of the 
eyes when removed from a schoolroom with white walls, and 
sent elsewhere to school, or kept at home, where the walls 
are tinted. The principal color of the walls should be of an 
even tone, so that the amount of light reflected will be the 
same from all parts of the surface, as waving or clouded 
effects are very trying to sensitive eyes. Any color may be 
placed in its proper position with regards to its safety for 
schoolroom walls by remembering the general rule with regard 
to the sensitiveness of the eye to the colors of the spectrum, 
which is, that the nearer the color is to the red end of the 
spectrum, the more irritating it is to the eyes; and the nearer 
the color is to the blue end of the spectrum, the easier it is to 
the eyes, with the single exception that the extreme violet rays 
are also irritating. 

‘* From this it will be seen that red and all its derivatives 
should be rigidly excluded, and orange also is nearly as bad, 
while yellow should never be taken by preference, but may be 
justifiable in an otherwise dark and badly-ligkted room. Greens 
and blues are absolutely safe colors, and itis not at all necessary 
that the colors should be pronounced : the depth of color should 
be made dependent upon the amount of light coming into 
the windows, and upon its quality, as, for instance, whether the 
windows have a northern or southern exposure, whether 
the sun’s direct rays can come directly into the room when the 
sun sinks low in the heavens in the middle of a winter afternoon, 
and other surrounding circumstances of each individual room. 

‘The color of the ceiling of a schoolroom is fully as im- 
portant as the color of the walls, particularly when there is any 
amount of reflected light. 

‘‘ All T have said with regard to the color on the walls is 
doubly true when applied to the color of the window-shades, 
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and this fact should always be taken into consideration in fur- 
nishing and decorating a schoolroom.’’* 


In November, 1894, under the auspices of the 
Public School Art League, the New England Con- 
ference of Educational Workers, and the Boston 
Art Students Association, there was held in Boston 
an exhibition of reproductions of 
standard works of art suitable for schoolroom deco- 
ration. Also in Brooklyn, during the months of 
March and April of the present year, there was held 
a similar exhibition, under the direction of the 
section on Art Edueation of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. ; 


photographs, 


These two events are the most important con- 
nected with the subject of schoolhouse decoration 
since the movement first began in this country, but 
there is yet to be held an exhibition which shall give 
a clear idea of the proper order and grade of pic- 
iures, perfectly suited to the age and understanding 
of the child, from the kindergarten through the 
hieh school, 

In these two exhibitions 1 refer to, nearly if not 
quite all the photographs belonged to the highest 
grades of the grammar schools, and more particularly 
to the high schools. While, on general principles, 
association with works of the highest order cannot 
begin too soon, vet we want more than association, or 
mere contact and environment: we want interest, and, 
in consequence, understanding. 

‘lo explain myself something more in detail, I 
will give a rough outline, merely suggestive of how I 
would distribute works of art through the different 
grades. 

lor kindergarten and primary grades I would 
natural objects, 
wild 


pictures of the simplest 


suggest 


and eggs, flowers, 


such as* birds, their nests 
trees, and scenes of rural life, such as town children 
seldom see, and country children often fail to enjoy. 
Pictures of animals in relation with 


human beings, especially with children; landscapes 


friendly 


and marine views; some of these various subjects to 
he illustrated in color, proper attention being paid to 
artistic merit. 

For grammar grades [ would use historical por- 
traits, and scenes from history, with particular and 
special reference to the men and events connected 
with the life of our own country; pictures of arcli- 
tectural works of historic or artistic interest; such 
reproductions as are available from the numerous 
works of the old and modern schools of painting: 
and, as many of our boys and girls do not go beyond 
the grammar school, a judicious selection of casts 
from the antique should be included. 

For the high schools you have simply to choose 
from the best, the product of all the ages,—the art 
of Greece and Rome, the Renaissance, down to the 
present day; the field is broad, and the’ task the 
easier. 

All these subjects [ have so briefly outlined have 
their practical uses in the schoolroom, in correlation 
with drawing, history, geography, and natural his- 
tory. Certainly the aesthetic sense is pleased, and 
the daily routine made pleasanter, amid such sur- 
roundings, for nothing to my mind is more depres- 
walls. 
generation cannot do better than to 
inform somewhat to constitutes 
American art, and particularly that portion which 
belongs to the period of the war of the Revolution, 
illustrated through the masterly portraits by that 
prince of portrait painters, Gilbert Stuart, and the 
trust the 


sing than bare 
The present 
itself what 


as 


historical pictures by John Trumbull. 
day is not far distant when their names and their 
works will be known to all the children of the land. 

In addition to selecting photographs and casts 
with reference to their character and suitability to 
age and comprehension, | would advise that they 
bear a relation to one another. In order to accom- 
plish this it will he necessary to fix upon what it is 
desired to illustrate upon the walls of some particu- 
lar schoolroom. 


* Report written by Dr, Myles Standish, Boston, 


Let it be a Greek room, Roman room, Egyptian 
room, or let it illustrate English literature, or French 
history; different sections of the country through 
photographs representative of characteristic feat- 
ures, birds, and animals, ete.; but let all these dif- 
ferent subjects be placed by themselves. To mix 
them up in one room, no matter how good in itself 
each particular object may be, will make the result 
discordant, though there may exist certain condi- 
tions which might render it necessary to include a 
variety of objects in one room. ‘ 

It is always best to give a good frame to every 
photograph, and it is always desirable to frame 
under glass, It is not usual or customary for us to 
use cheap frames and no glass in our homes; why 
should we do less for the schoolroom ? 
~The very best form of reproduction is none too 
good. ‘To be sure, it is the most expensive, and 
financial conditions are not always such that it is 
feasible to carry out the plan of obtaining the best. 
Nevertheless, the best is the thing to aim at, and attain 
if possible, for in no country to-day does there exist so 
broad a tield for good as the opportunity of bringing 
the best art has to offer into our schoolrooms. 

In the old world the aesthetic sense is constantly 
stimulated by what is offered on every side, while 
in our own land, where art is to have her future 
throne, at present we have barely made a beginning. 

The next generation is to witness an immense 
advance in all that relates to the fine arts. Therefore 
it is important that we prepare the way. “Though 
the amount of time given to aesthetic subjects in the 
public schools is small, and to inerease it is entirely 
out of the question, yet all the more for this reason 
does the plan of decorating schoolrooms deserve, as 
itis now receiving, favorable consideration. Sur- 
round young people during school hours with pictures 
and statuary, set off by tinted walls, and the silent 
hbeanty irradiating therefrom will quicken and 
purify the taste without encroaching upon school 
time, or interfering with school work.” But, while 
we agree to this, and while we welcome all that can 
be accomplished in this direction, let it be remem- 
bered by those who can aid the most in this work of 
interior decoration of schoolhouses, that primarily 
schoolhouses are for practical ends, towards whose 
fulfilment the introduction of objects of art must 
serve as a valuable aid, and not as an impediment. 
In fact, 1 sincerely trust that the school committee 
of the future will consider the furnishing of the 
walls of a schoolroom as much a part of its duty as 
furnishing desks and books: for as Americans we 
have developed too much on one side, considering 
nothing but that which appeals to us as practical, 
and ignoring that through which the glory of the 
past has been handed down to us. 


ETHICAL ERROR IN * PRACTICAL” 
PEDAGOGY. 


BY E. W. KRACKOWIZER. 


The New York Society for Ethical Culture cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary with a sort of 
scholastic stock-taking. Its exhibit of “work” by 
the pupils, and the faculty’s explanation of instruc- 
tional methods and educational principles were com- 
prehensive. They furnished practical evidence in 
plenty of why and how Professor Adler’s “ Working- 
men’s school” has been such a fruitful example to 
progressive teachers in New York —and, for that 
matter, the country over. Zweck and Ziel have, in 
this instance, been so effectively combined and effi- 
ciently developed into a harmonious “ system,” that, 
from Professor Adler’s own standpoint, there is secant 
ground for criticism and less for fault-finding. Nor 
is there real cause, even, for surprise over certain 
clear manifestations of such pedagogic pedantry and 
bureaucratic punctilio as are generic with u/tra-Teu- 
tonic Schulmdnner like Dr. Maximilian Groszmann, 
the principal. 

Professor Adler’s educational theory is simple. 
aim is “practical,” and its end, practice. As 
pounded by him with explanatory elaboration, it is 
herewith restated carefully condensed. First test for 
“talent ’’; then train for “capacity.” Make sure of 


Its 
pro- 


the former; but, above all, be sure of the latter. 
Upon this the pupil’s social adaptation and economic 
utility (Verwendbarkeit ), and hence his individual 
happiness and personal morality are chiefly, if not 
solely, dependent. For this is a “ practical” world, 
and the “age” requires above all things expert 
“ specialists” and well-trained “ hands” to maintain 
its “ progress.” (The reader is asked to note the 
significance of these Schlagwérter, as quoted.) 
Continuing, Professor Adler sought to show that 
what is known as “all ’round culture” has become, 
or, at any rate, is getting to be, an impossible pre- 
tense for the individual. On the other hand, special 
skill and specialized knowledge; the mental and 
manual mastery of single details, or, at best. of sim 
ple combinations, have become vitally essential to the 
material welfare and ethical progress of society, and 
hence of its members, individually. Wherefore, thé 
fundamental funetion of the primary school should 
be to discover and to test each pupil’s individual bent 
of mind and manual aptitude ; and that of the see- 
ondary school to foster and to train such talents 
(tastes) and capacities (facts). Each definite educa- 
tional.result would thus mean practical industrial or 
professional “success,” and potential economic and 
scientific “ progress”; individual satisfaction and 
“ morality,” social contentment and ** order.” Q. E. D. 
Thus to restate the basic principles of Professor 
Adler’s pedagogy is, of course, to find one’s self dia- 
metrically at variance with it under the contending 
ethical conviction which demands undetermined, if 
not unrestricted, freedom for individual development, 
motu proprio, and modo suo; which maintains this as 
the birthright of every human being, whether socially 
considered as an integer or as a factor; and which 
denies educational predestination as it detests institu- 
tional foreordination. Yet Professor Adler, who has 
spent a score of years in criticism of these two ele- 
ments of salvation as expounded in the name of re- 
ligion and in behalf of the church, by the clergy, 
unhesitatingly reasserts them in the name of educa- 
tion and in behalf of the state, by the teacher. Fatal 
inconsistency! In view of which, it is all the more 
to be regretted that Dr. Groszmann’s address on 
“Child Study * —obviously the erux of Professor 
Adler’s pedagogy — fell far short of being an ade- 
quate statement of the methods pursued and devices 
employed by his faculty for even nebulously recog- 
nizing the “ bent,” or so much as approximately deter- 
mining the “trend” of each pupil’s native powers. 
Nevertheless, it may be admitted that, whatever 
these tests and however applied, their variety and 
novelty may be presumed to account fer the declared 
“interest” and its quite manifest development into 
scholastic “industry’”’—in view of the teacher’s 
avowed deference to, and special cultivation of, the 
pupil’s individual idiosyneracies preferences. 
Yet it is not clear how such diagnostic differentia- 
tion and propedeutic development of individual tal- 
ents, can, as claimed, achieve the pupil’s “ harmonious 
moral development.” At best, it seems that thus the 
traditional conceit of letters might be supplanted by 
the conventional complacency of capacity. For the 
attempt not only to forecast the functional needs of 
society, but, in conformity therewith, also to pre- 
figure the utilitarian scope of each individual’s 
“ practical”? adaptation thereto, were indeed futile 
presumption ; fatal, at once, to the full development 
of man, and to the natural evolution of mankind. 
Professor Adler’s educational ethics are thus seen 
to be, as one might say, an institutional incubation of 
the spawn of Spencerian individualism conceived in 
error. For to know and to do are but instructional 
incidents. The process of education seeks the con- 
cept of wisdom and searches the content of action. 
The welfare of society is involved (as a result and 
not as a demand ) in the evolution of mankind; and 
the good and wise, severally as individuals, not gre- 
gariously as dependents, are the true leaven of right- 
eousness. For mankind is, providentially, superior 
to man-made institutions. ‘The classes are no more 
infallible than the masses are impeccable. Like the 
Sabbath, society was made for man, not he for society. 
If society be the redeemed form of man, it is man 
that needs redemption, and seeks salvation. In the 
pedagogic sense, therefore, man is not to be trained 
for, any more than drilled into, automatic conformity 
with whatever social conventions or economic regula- 
tions may be currently acceptable to any particular 
teacher or scholastic organization; but, rather, de- 
veloped to the full of his own potentialities as a 
sentient and spiritual entity; nor does it lie within 
the teacher’s powers to presage, nor within lis power 
to circumscribe the social scope of sueh potentialities. 
There ts a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them as we will. 
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BITS OF PLANT-LORE.—(1) 


(A School Exercise.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


This exercise should be given in October, when the witch- 
hazel is in bloom. The pupils who take part should have 
branches of common hazel, hawthorn, mountain-ash, and witch- 
hazel, and a forked branch of witch-hazel for a divining-rod 
(Fig. 4). Any other specimens that can be had of the flowers 
and plants mentioned will add to the interest of the whole. 


I. MAGIC WANDS. 


‘Some sorcerers do boast they have a rod 
Gathered with words and sacrifice, 
And, borne aloft, will strangely nod 
To hidden treasure where it lies.” 

These words were written in the year 1600, but in 
the first century of the Christian era Pliny, the 
Roman writer, said that hazel wands were an aid in 
finding springs underground. ‘This belief was passed 
on to the Middle Ages, when the rod was also em- 
ployed to discover hidden treasure, It has been reg- 


Fie. 1. The witch-hazel in October: a branch with withered leaves, winter- 


buds, and a few blossoms with their petals streaming in the wind. 
wlarly used by European miners for locating veins of 
metal, and is thought to have been resorted to by 
miners in Cornwall, England, within comparatively 
recent years. 

The divining-rod is a forked branch, which must be 
so held with the two hands as to look like the letter 
Y upside down. It was the old belief that wherever 
there was water or treasure in the ground beneath, 
the divining-rod would turn of its own accord and 
take the position shown ‘in Fig. 4. In country dis- 
tricts it is still possible to find persons who think 
water may be discovered by means of the hazel wand. 

The hazel is not the only tree used for the magic 
wand. The hawthorn, the rowan or mountain-ash, 
the mistletoe, and in this country the witch-hazel, 
have all been employed, though the hazel has always 
been the favorite. 

In Seandinavian mythology the hazel was sacred 
to Thor, the thunder-god of the North. In Germany 
the farm-laborer cuts a twig of it in the spring, and 
in the first thunderstorm makes a cross with it over 
every heap of grain, in full faith that his grain will 
then be preserved good for many years. 

Both the hazel and the hawthorn were fabled to 
have sprung from the lightning. Both are used in 
marriage ceremonies. Grecian brides wear hawthorn 
blossoms, and in the Black Forest the leader of a 
wedding procession carries a hazel wand, In the Mid- 
dle Ages it was believed that the Crown of Thorns 
was made from the hawthorn, and the Irish think it 
unlucky to cut one down. 

The rowan or mountain-ash was another tree be- 
lieved to embody the lightning. The Highland milk- 
maid carries a rowan cross as a charm against danger, 
and German villages put twigs of mountain-ash over 
stables to keep off witches. Its berries are red too, 
and the red color used to be sacred to Thor. Per- 


haps it is because it has a red breast that the robin 
was of old considered sacred. 

‘The mistletoe is also a lightning plant, with its 
regularly forked branches so suggestive of the forked 
lightning flash. Its Swiss name is “thunder besom,” 
and in Sweden it is hung up in farmhouses to protect 
the dwelling from fire. Since it grows on trees as a 
parasite the old tradition was that its seeds were 
deposited on certain trees by birds, the messengers 
of the gods. When found growing on the oak, which 
was a lightning tree, it was specially sacred, and in 
the religious ceremonies of the Druids was cut from 
the tree with a golden knife. It was thought to 
have great virtue in sickness, and an old writer says 
it was “good for the grief of the sinew, itch, sores, 
and toothache, the biting of mad dogs and venomous 
beasts.” 

All these plants, though so different in other re- 
spects, are in the myths of many nations derived 
from the lightning, all are held sacred in the myths, 
and have magic power ascribed to them. Why is 
this? To untaught men lightning was the 
great wonder-worker, as electricity is to 
civilized man to-day. The piled-up cloud was 
the mountain, which the lightning with its 
flash cleft open, setting free the imprisoned 
rain and thus bringing life to the parched 
earth, causing it to produce treasures of food 
for man. The forked branches of some 
plants and the red berries of others sug- 
gested the zigzag flash upon the black cloud 
or the color of flame, so these plants were 
held to have sprung from the lightning, and 
as symbols of it were believed to possess its 
own magic power. Hence the divining-rod is 
the revealer of water and treasure, and the 
plant of which it is a part has wonderful 
power to heal. But to have these virtues the 
rod must be cut at a particular time, Mid- 
summer night being especially favorable. 
It also used to be said, “In cutting it one 
must face the east, so that the rod shall be 
one which catches the first rays of the morn- 
ing sun, or as some say, the eastern and 
western sun must shine through the fork in 
the rod, otherwise it will be good for 
nothing.” If the rod fails to do what is 
expected, how easy to say there was some mistake 
in the manner of cutting or using, 


Il, THE WITCH-HAZEL, 


In Europe the hazel is often called witch-hazel be- 
cause used for divining-rods, but in America we have 


Fic. 2. A single flower of witch-hazel magnified; in the centre are 
the two carpels and three of the four perfect stamens with the anther- 
lids uplifted, 


a true witch-hazel of our own, the Hamamelis Vir- 
ginica, @ witch indeed, not only in its supposed ma- 
gician’s power, but in its weird blossoms with their 
streaming yellow locks borne on bare branches, and 
its pop gun fashion of sending off its seeds. 

The witch-hazel is a tall shrub, which grows to the 
height of a tree among the mountains of the South. 
It has alternate, simple, obovate, unequal-sided, and 
straight-veined leaves resembling those of the ecom- 
mon hazel. The winter bud was partly covered by 
leathery stipules, which have long ago fallen. The 
petioles, stipules, and veins of the young leaves have 
a coat of rusty down. In autumn the leaves turn 
yellow. 

The flowers of the witeh-hazel grow in the axils of 
the leaves of young twigs in small elusters of two, 
three, or four, with short curving stems. Three lit- 


tle dull brown bracts usually surround each cluster. 

The four curving sepals unite below in the shallow 
cup of the calyx, brown outside with rusty hairs and 
greenish-yellow inside. 

The corolla consists of four long, bright yellow, 
strap-shaped petals, which are borne on the calyx. 

The stamens are very curious. There are eight in 
all, four that have anthers, alternating with the 
petals, four others without anthers. opposite the 
petals. The anthers of the four perfect stamens have 
two cells, each in the shape of an oval bowl with a 
lid that lifts to let the pollen escape (Fig. 2). 

The pistil is two-celled with one ovule in each cell 
and two styles like two beaks in the centre of the 
flower. All winter the pistil is covered and protected 
by the calyx, which opens around it in June like a 
tiny gipsy-kettle (Fig. 3). In autumn, when the 
flowers are unfolding, the pistil has become a hard, 


Fic. 3. The witch-hazel in June: asmall branch with leaf, buds, 
and young fruits; an old fruit that ripened last autumn has caught 
in the crotch as it fell froma higher branch, and its two yawning 
mouths are the openings from which the seeds were discharged. 
woody pod, which discharges its shining black seeds 
by contracting its valves against them, as you would 
snap a moist apple-seed from your fingers, sending 
them four or five, or sometimes even twelve feet. 

In summer the witch-hazel is very attractive with 
its soft, velvety leaves and fruit resembling small 
flowers; in autumn it is the bright promise of a new 
season of warmth and beauty, bringing its golden 
blossoms as gleams of sunshine to light up the dull 
browns and grays of the landscape, and carefully pro- 
tecting its tender young seeds from the winter’s cold 
while waiting in faith and patience for the heat of a 
new summer to bring them to maturity. 

To make our indispensable Pond’s Extract the 
bark of the witch-hazel is distilled in dilute aleohol. 
Perhaps our faith in it as a cure-all is partly inherited 
from our ancestors, who thought it a magic plant, for 
the chemists have not been able to discover that it 
has any strong medicinal qualities. 


Ill. THE LUCK-FLOWER. 


Closely connected with the stories of the magic 
wand are those of the springwort or luck-flower, 
which had marvellous power to open locks and hid- 
den doors, and even to cleave the rocks and discover 
secret entrances to caves containing exhaustless 
treasures. The little forget-me-not takes its name 
from such a legend. A traveller on a mountain picks 


FiG. 4. Manner of holding the divining-rod, showing its position 
When pointing to water. 
up a little blue flower and puts it in his hat. Imme- 
diately an iron door opens, from which a passage wa) 
leads to a splendid hall where great heaps of precious 
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stones lie ready to his hand. While he is filling his 
pockets his hat drops off, but the man is so dazed 
with his luck that he does not know it. As he starts 
to go out the little flower calls “ Forget-me-not!” 
The man turns round, but never thinks of his hat 
and the luck-flower, and only picks up a few more 
gems. The thunder rolls and the door shuts with a 
crash as he passes through, but he escapes with the 
loss of one of his heels. His luck-flower is left be- 
hind, however, and he can never again find the door, 
In this story the destroying power of the lightning 
is referred to, but it is its life-giving and healing 
might that is usually dwelt on. 

A North German tradition asserts that the luck- 
flower will also make its finder invisible whenever he 
pleases. But it is useless to search for the blossom ; 
one can never find it, but must happen upon it by 
accident. The magic fern-seed had the same power. 
Shakespeare says: ‘‘ We have the receipt of fern-seed. 
We walk invisible.” He makes another player answer, 
however: “Nay, by my faith, I think you are more 
beholding to the night than to fern-seed for your 
walking invisible.” The fern-seed itself was thought 
to be invisible, but was eagerly sought for because it 
would bring good luck. One way prescribed for 
obtaining it was to shoot at the sun at noon of the 
summer solstice, when three drops of blood would 
fall, which would be the fern-seed. In Bohemia they 
direct one to lay a communion chalice-cloth under the 
fern on old St. John’s night (the 8th of July) and to 
collect the seed which will be found there before 
sunrise. 

IV. FAIRIES’ PLANTS. 

Shakespeare gives us much fairy lore in ‘* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” but as this is so familiar and so accessible, I 
shall quote from other sources. 

Some of the prettiest of plant legends connect them 
with the fairies. A popular tale accounts for the 
origin of the elves by asserting that mortals have 
often been transformed into these tiny beings through 
“eating of ambrosia or some peculiar kind of herb.” 
According to a Cornish tradition the fern has some 
mysterious connection with the fairies; and a tale is 
told of “a young woman who, when one day listlessly 
breaking off the fronds of fern as she sat resting by 
the wayside, was suddenly confronted by a ‘fairy 
widower’ in search of some one to attend his little 
son. She accepted his offer, which was ratified by 
kissing a fern leaf and repeating this formula — 

‘For a year and a day 
I promise to stay.’ 
Soon she was an inhabitant of fairyland, and was lost 
to mortal gaze until she had fulfilled her stipulated 
engagement.” 

The home of the fairies is in forests and meadows, 
in oak trees and on banks “where the wild thyme 
crows.” The little bright green circles in old past- 
ures are fairy-rings, where the sprites dance by moon- 
light. An old poet tells us that the fairies 

‘¢ In their courses make that round, 
In meadows and in marshes found, 


Of them so-called the fayrie ground, 
Of which they have the keeping.” 


To this day country people may be found who say 
that cattle and sheep will not graze on these spots. 
Another favorite place for the fairy dance was in the 
forests around the mighty oaks. Toadstools are 
often found near the fairy-rings, and are called some- 
times “pixy-stools,” and sometimes “ fairy-tables.” 

It has been left to our prosaic nineteenth century 
to discover that it is a particular kind of fungus 
which by its growth and rapid decay has so enriched 
the soil that the plants which follow are made 
brighter and more luxuriant. The pretty story is 
preserved, however, in the name of the humble plant, 
the fairy-ringed fungus. 

Most fays were fond of green dresses, as wood- 
spirits should be. The foxgloves were their petti- 
coats, or in Ireland their gloves or caps, their clothes 
were spun from the fairy flax, and the wood-anemone 
sheltered them from the rain. The English eowslip 
or primrose is still called “ fairy-eup.” 
the grass are fairy mantles made of gossamer, a kind 
of fungus is their hat, and another is the fairy purse, 


Cobwebs on 


“The delicate white flowers of the wood-sorrel are 
known in Wales as ‘fairy bells,’ from a belief once 


current that these tiny beings were summoned to 
their moonlight revels and gambols by these bells. 
In Ireland they were supposed to ride to their scenes 
of merry-making on the ragwort, hence known as the 
‘fairies’ horse.’ ” 

‘** I'll seek a four-leaved clover 


In all the fairy dells, 
And if I find the charmed leaf, 


Oh, how I'll weave my spells! 


This verse alludes to the old belief that the four. 
leaved clover grows only in spots that fairies love. 
It was also thought that one could discover their 
homes by its aid. 

In the Isle of Man it used to be said that if one 
happened to tread on the St. John’s wort after sun- 
set a fairy horse would instantly come to his side and 
carry him about on its back all night long. 

In Denmark it was believed that one could see the 
king of the fairies with all his attendants by standing 
under an elder bush at twelve o’clock on Midsummer 
Eve. 

In the west of England a few apples are left on 
the trees for the elves, who lay claim to whatever 
remains after the crop has been gathered. In Bavaria 
the peasant believes them to be very fond of straw- 
berries and to be able to give his cows an abundance 
of milk, so to win their favor he ties a basket of the 
berries between the cow’s horns. 

In Seandinavia and Germany the rose used in 
olden times to be under the special protection of 
dwarfs and elves, who were ruled by the mighty 
King Laurin, the lord of the rose-garden : — 

‘** Four portals to the garden lead, and when the gates are closed, 

No living knight dare touch a rose, ’gainst his strict command 
opposed ; 

Whoe’er would break the golden gates, or cut the silken thread, 

Or who would dare to crush the flowers down beneath his tread, 

Soon for his pride would have to pledge a foot and hand; 

Thus Laurin, king of Dwarfs, rules within his land.” 


WHEAT, 


Wheat is a grain. 

It is made into a white flour for family use. 

Next to rice,it is the most largely used of any 
grain. 

There are many varieties of wheat, — red, white, 
bald, bearded, winter, and summer. 

The United States produces more wheat than any 
other country in the world. 

The Dakotas, Minnesota, Illinois, and California 
are leading wheat states. 

In the United States we raise from fifteen to 
twenty bushels per acre, twice as much as any other 
country. 

The quality of wheat depends on the quantity of 
flour which it yields. 

The best wheat is known as “No. 1 Hard,” and 
will yield about eighty per cent. flour. Its chief 
merits are hardness, brittleness, and uniformity in 
size of kernel. This best wheat can only be raised 
in the newer wheat-producing regions, 

The standard weight of wheat is sixty pounds to 
the bushel. 

The United States produces 516,000,000 bushels of 
wheat yearly. 


BOOKS HELPFUL IN ANIMAL STUDY. 


BY C. B. SCOTT. 


1. Morse’s First Book of Zotlogy. — American 


2. McCook’s Tenants of an Old Farm........ 1.50 


3. Colton’s Practical Zodjlogy.—D. C. Heath, 
4. Our Common Birds and How to Know Them. 


—Charles Scribner’s 1.50 
5. Ballard’s Moths and Butterflies. — George 

6. Entomology for Beginners. — Henry Holt 


7. Guides for Science Teaching. — D. C. Heath, 

No. 1 is general, very simple, definite, and practi- 
eal; particularly helpful in study of snails, clams, 
and insects. 

No. 2 relates to habits of insects and spiders. 

No. 3 is a mannal for study of structure. 

Nos. 4, 5, and 6 are most helpful in the study of 
birds, moths, and butterflies, and insects, respee- 
tively. 

Under No. 7 are ineluded a series of guides, vary- 
ing in price from ten cents to one dollar, helpful 
mainly in the study of structure. 


-~ 


FOR THE STUDY OF “MA CBETH.”—(V.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP, 


For Character Study. 


1. For which of his crimes did Macbeth feel remorse? How 
is it manifest? What effect upon his career as a criminal had 
remorse? Reasons. 

2. Prove Dr. Holland’s assertions, that: Macbeth was (1) “A 
character of giant boldness.” (2) ‘A living example of moral 
death.” 

3. Discuss Macbeth as deceiver and deceived. 

4. When did Macbeth become potentially a criminal? An 
actual criminal? Trace dominance of his initial crime over him. 

5. Prove Macbeth essentially the man of action. 

6. Was his susceptibility to the supernatural due alone to su- 
perstition? (Look up etymology of superstition.) 

7. What arouses sympathy for Macbeth? 

8. Was Lady Macbeth the cause of her husband’s ruin? 

9. In what particulars was Lady Macbeth the antithesis of her 
husband? 

10. Which had the more conscience, Lord or Lady Macheth? 
Prove. 

11. When does Lady Macbeth show the woman? 

12. In what respects may Lady Macbeth be classed with the 
Weird Sisters? 

13. In the cases of Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, and Banquo, 
how are both an inner retribution and an external one mani- 
fested? Mark results. 

14. Why was it not permitted to Banquo to avenge instead of 
to Macduff ? 

15. Is Macduff an admirable character? 

16. Name characteristics of Donalbain. 

IV. For Critical Study. 
Discuss use of antithetical sentences in ‘* Macbeth.” 
- What constitutes backgrounds for the greater scenes ? 

3. What methods does Shakespeare employ for rendering 
mental states apparent? 

4. Are we to conclude from reading ‘* Macbeth ” that Shakes 
peare believed in witches? 

5. Contrast the murders of Banquo and Duncan as crimes. 
As sin. 

6. When does Nemesis begin to act? What is its culmina- 
tion ? 

7. What constitutes the machinery of the play? 


bo 


V. Kssay Topies. 

1. The manifestations of the poetic nature in Macbeth, Lady 
Macbeth, and Banquo. 

2. Passivity and its punishments. 

3. Only one ghost. 

4. Imagination a mainspring of action in ‘* Macbeth.” 

5. Homilies of the play and their texts, 

6. The tempted: their tempters and temptations 
tories or defeats. 
7. Remorse and its workings in ‘* Macbeth.” 

8. The reproductive function of crime. 

9. How may the tyranny of Destiny be resisted? 
the question from a study of ‘* Macbeth. ”) 


: their vic- 


(Answer 


FOR A HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


I notice in a recent issue of your valued paper a list 
of books for grammar school libraries which I consider 
a valuable list, and one that will prove a blessing to 
many schools. Now I want a similar list for high 
schools. I think that too much care cannot be given 
to the proper selection of books for our school libra- 
ries, and that a list of the above description would be 


of great value to many schools. Personally, | would 
like a list made especially with regard to the classical 
department, Can you give me such a list ? 

J. H. B. 


Blaisdell’s Readings from Waverley Novels. 
Adams’ Chapters from Jane Austen. 
Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Epes Sargent’s Memoir of Franklin. 
Underwood’s Builders of American Literature. 
Burnham's Struggles of the Nations. 
Venable’s Let Him First be a Man. 

Kirby’s Public Speaking and Reading. 

Cone’s New England Bird Life (2 vols.). 
Willcox’s Common Land Birds of New England. 
Bulfinch’s Age of Fable. 

Austin’s Life of Longfellow. 

Dolbear’s Matter, Ether. Motion. 

Peabody’s Christian Morals. 

Compayré’s Elements of Psychology. 
Bulfinch’s Age of Chivalry. 

Bulfinch’s Legends of Charlemagne. 
Coulange’s Ancient City. 

Bacon’s Essays (Whately’s Annotations). 
Winslow’s Readings from Old English Dramatists. 
Conington’s Works of Virgil. 


The Practical Farmer: The Journan or Enuca- 
TION is published at Boston, but is edited for the 
whole country. 
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Avoid cold rooms these autumn days. 
Do not become “treadmilled™ by your work. 
Never give occasion for being styled “lifeless.” 


Phere were, Mareh 16, 1896, savings banks in 323 
schools in S3 cities and towns, and 30,921 pupils have 
caved $102,020, leaving now on hand, after all with- 
drawals, $157,164. 


All the other nations combined cannot equal the 
individual eifts to education in the United States in 
recent years. reaches more than $75,000,000 in 


America. A grand record. 


The arucle by Wallace KE. Mason, in the Journal 
of the Lith of September, has attracted unusual at- 
Hunt 
vathering of teachers that this article was worth a 
By the by, that 
“Gold and Silver” has ealled forth praises 


tention, Superintendent Ephraim said to a 
vear’s subscription to the paper. 
paige on 
galore. 
There have been two important contributions to 
recently— “Child 
(D.C. Heath & Co.), and 
Compayre’s “Intellectual and Moral Development of 
the Child.” Part Appleton & Co.). Mr. 
Russell has given the latest version of American child 


child st uly literature Russell’s 


Observations, Imitation” 


study, as Mr Compayre has the best of French obser- 
vations. Nothing advances child study so efleetu- 


ally as good literature upon the subject 


Laitest.—It is reported that there is a movement 
in colleges abroad to have Greek pronounced and read 
as itis in Greece to-day. ‘The movement has had its 


orien in (reece itself. The inister of public in- 
struction has appointed a committee who will prepare 
a memorandum, showing, first, the reasons in support 
of the correctness of the modern Greek pronunciation, 
ind. second. the advantages which foreign students 


will wain in the understanding of modern Greek ana 


giving directions to the foreign representatives of 


Greece in regard to the action they shall take with 
the respective governments to which they are acered- 
ited. Russia has already signified her willingness to 
accept the reform. The Grecian embassadors at Ber- 
lin and Paris have made overtures to the German and 
French governments, which have been favorably 
received. 


Principal Irwin Shepard of Winona, Minn., normal 
school advocates a continuous session, or four quar- 
ters of twelve weeks each. He says: — 

The general demand for summer schools arises from the fact 
that many teachers desire to spend at least a part of their three 
months’ annual vacation in study and professional improve- 
ment. Everywhere summer schools are largely attended. In 
our own state last summer there were fifty summer schools in 
session, and enrolling nearly as many students as the entire 
teaching force of the state; yet every one of the normal 
schools of the state, with the splendid equipments for such 
work, was closed and the faculty scattered. This is due to 
the fact that no provisions have been made for summer terms 
in normal schools. On the contrary, the law establishing sum- 
mer schools seems to forbid the holding of these schools in the 
buildings provided and generously equipped by the state for 
this specific work. No one denies the need of normal school 
extension. The establishment of summer schools, of normal 
classes in high schools, and of a fifth normal school discloses 
this need. We therefore propose this plan of continuous ses- 
sion for the normal schools at Winona as a step toward supply- 
ing this need in the most economical and efficient way. 

There are now three quarters of twelve weeks each in the 
This plan would add a fourth quarter of twelve 
weeks, making the school year forty-eight weeks. New classes 
might be organized at the opening of each quarter. Continu- 
ous attendance would not be necessary, since a student could 
be absent any quarter of che year and re-enter without loss of 
classification, and with no other loss, except for the exact time 
of absence. ‘Chis would greatly favor students dependent upon 
their own resources, and who might alternately teach and at- 
tend school, and would also enable teachers in actual service to 
take a full term of regular work each year. 
ter might be arranged with special reference to those teachers 


school year, 


The summer quar- 


who wish more regular and more advanced work than the short 
It is not expected that the 
members of the faculty would serve continuously without vaca- 
tions, but these could be adjusted to occur at different times 
during the year, subject to such arrangements as would best 
accommodate all interests. 


term summer schools can supply. 


The plan proposed is similar to that on which the Chicago 
University is organized, and which is found to be eminently 
A careful examination of the re- 
sults in that institution, and a conference with President Har- 
per and various members of the faculty, confirms our confi- 
dence in the plan. 

The faculty of the Winona school unanimously approve the 
plan, and are cordially willing to bear their share of the addi- 
tional labor incident to the change. 

In the circular to city superintendents and principals of high 
schools referred to in the early part of this report, the follow- 
ing question was asked: ‘* Would you favor a continuous ses- 


satisfactory in all respects. 


sion for one or all of the normal schools? Of seventy replies, 
fifty express hearty and unqualified approval of the plan as 
outlined; some have no convictions on the subject, and six 
The only definite reason offered 
against the plan is that it might interfere with the extension of 
Fifty-five favor the granting of an in- 
creased appropriation to provide for continuous sessions, while 


only expressed dissent. 
the summer schools. 


a few would have a part of the present summer school fund 
applied to that purpose. 

So far as I have been able to consult presidents of normal 
schools in other states, there is a general and unanimous ap- 
proval of the plan, and many express the wonder that normal 
schools had not generally adopted it long ago. 

In view of the great demand for more trained teachers, the 
plan seems to be simple, sensible, economical, and free from 
any valid objections. In no other way could the amount of 
extra appropriation needed for the plan be so economically 
applied to the training of teachers. ; 


PEDAGOGICAL COLLECTION. 


The University of Chicago, under the lead of 
Professor ©. Tl. Thurber, is to have a pedagogical 
museum, where will be exhibited all the latest and 
best mechanical appliances in school management: 
everything, in fact, that will be of interest to teachers. 
Such museums, although common in Europe, are un- 
known in this country, aside from that in the Bureau 
of Education at Washington. There should be such 
in Boston, New York, St. 
New Orleans, 


Louis, Chicago, 
other 
It is a great professional, national blessing 


Denver, San Franeisco. and 


centres, 


for the University of Chicago, which has already 
placed the teachers under obligations in many ways. 
to lead off in this matter. 
trally situated, and in no other single centre would 
it be more influential than at Chicago. The Uni 
versity has already provided rooms for the museum, 
It remains for the 


No other city is so cen- 


and will give it the best of care. 
publishers and manufacturers of school appliance. 
and apparatus to make contributions of their best pro- 
ductions. 
for exhibiting what is of the greatest benefit to the 
exhibitors. 


The university cannot be expected to pay 


CHILD STUDY. 


Child study is the latest professional feature of 
education,  Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Rousseau won al| 
their fame by their knowledge of children, but they 
never thought of child study as a science. Arnold 
of Rugby, “Sam” Taylor of Andover, Mark Hopkins 
of Williams, taught young men, but the prevailing 
American idea has been to teach school. “What the 
teacher is the school is,” is a time-honored motto that 
shows how completely the school, rather than the 
child, was made the unit. It has been left for Perez 
and Compayre of France, Preyer of Germany, @., 
Stanley Hall, Earl Barnes, and Elmer E. Brown of 
America to focus the thought of the educational 
world upon a systematic study of children. 

So sensible is the idea,so fascinating is the thought, 
that it has met with almost no conservative preju- 
dice, Perez’s “First Three Years of Childhood” has 


heen translated by several publishers, Preyer 


volumes have been eagerly sought by American 


readers, as will be the recent translation of Com- 
pavre’s volumes, 

At Chicago in 1893, at Asbury Park in *94, and at 
Denver in “95 there was a growing interest in the de- 
partinent of child study at the great National Educa- 
tional Association gatherings, while at Butfalo in °96 
no church would hold the crowds that sought the last 
word upon this subject, although half a dozen other 
departments were in session, and the physical culture 
enthusiasts advertised a “meet” at the same hour. 

The wonder is not that we are now studying chil- 
dren, but that there was ever a time when teachers did 
not study them with more definiteness, earnestness, 
and devotion than they studied how to teach num- 
bers, reading, spelling, and other school subjects. 
There is certainly an indefinable something in the 
movement of reform that binds the best of men to 
the possibilities of progress, as it kept the mind o! 
man from uncoiling the power in electricity until 
civilization was ready for its magie force, speed, and 
light. In no other way can one account for the ab- 
sence of any thought of child study, with its profes- 
sional possibilities, until the closing hours of the nine- 
teenth century. 
it is better late 
Child study is to be hereafter a feature 
of professional educational work. It is useless to talk 
about what it has done, of its inability to do what 
some of its champions have claimed for it. Tt is the 
part of wisdom for every teacher and educational 


It were better never late, but 
than never. 


leader to make everything possible out of the move- 
ment, 

It inay be wisely criticised in detail without antag- 
onizing the movement as a whole. The attitude of 
Commissioner W, 'T. Harris was such as to place him 
in apparent antagonism, but within the past few 
months he has said that this study, for which we are 
largely indebted to the enthusiastic efforts of Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall,“has become so wide-spread.and 
is so wisely managed at various centres, especially the 
pedagogical chairs in universities, that new harvests 
He further 
“We must study the child in order to discover 
in him what rudimentary tendencies there are, favor 


of observations are reached annually.” 


SAVS! 


able or unfavorable, to culture, and to aseertain the 
hest methods of encouraging the right tendencies and 


suppressing the wrong ones.” Dr. Harris is equally 
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certain that “as regards the normal development of 
ihe child and his education, the results of the new 
studies do not change very much the theories long in 
existence.” 

Thus far there has been developed no genius in 
child study and no master. President G. Stanley 
Hall is the American inspiration. No other has re- 
vealed a fractional part of his stimulating force. No 
other has ever focused his thought, expression, and 
manner so influentially as he when it comes to the 
presentation of vistas of charming possibilities, which 
make his hearers ambitious to see for themselves the 
various characteristics which he suggests. He does 
not take his hearers out into the beautiful country, 
but he makes a clearing through the woods and sake 
them to look off upon the promised land, which they 
at once suspect of flowing with the professional rich- 
ess and sweetness of milk and honey. He is the 
most fascinating of speakers when he tantalizes you 
with a suspicion of what ought to be known about the 
child’s physical, mental, and moral characteristics 
under given conditions, at various ages and stages of 
his growth. 

More painstaking students of children through ob- 
servations and collected material are Earl Barnes of 
Stanford University, and Elmer E. Brown of the 
University of California. It is one of the surprises of 
the times that the two California universities should 
have cone into possession of two of the most promis- 
ing experts in education in the whole Jand. Professor 
Barnes bids fair to be the more effective on his feet, 
and Professor Brown with his pen. | Beyond these 
three there are so many who are doing excellent work 
that it is not well to begin lest one should be unable 
to stop. 

The results are not great as yet, and more and more 
the suspicion heightens that no great contribution 
will be made to the efficient educational forces of the 
day untila genius is born or a master is developed. 
Much has been developed, however, in that atten- 
tion is now given to the child more than to the sub- 
ject, to the individual more than to the school. This 
signifies vastly more than is generally supposed. It 
isan old saving that one sees what he looks for in life; 
this is nowhere more applicable than in the case of 
the teacher who, looking for what the child does not 
know of subjects, finds it, and while looking for a 
child’s capabilities finds them. 

Whatever may or may not be definitely accom- 
lished by way of results through child study, it has 
certainly set in motion forces that will revolutionize 
the work of the school. No single movement has ever 
ineant so much. The tyranny of the spelling book 
ind the arithmetic will surely be broken as they have 
never been,and as they nevercould have been, through 
any attacks upon them. There are inherent virtues 
in both, and they could sustain themselves against all 
attacks, but they cannot maintain supremacy in the 
faceof a universal professional study of the child. The 
horse car could never be argued off the track, but it 
hastened to get out of the way of the electric. Every 
teacher will begin to do what is relatively best for 
each child when ehild study means the study of the 
child for his own good. 

The one caution which cannot be sufficiently ein- 
phasized in the early stages of this movement is that 
ve are to study the child, rather than to study “child 
study.” There are several indications that there is 
liability of making this simply another “study,” with 
all the viees and few of the virtues, of psychology, 
pedagogy, and philosophy. 

This is not a branch of the science of education, it 
is a universal state of mind, and needs to be kept pure 
and clear. like the source of water supply. [t is said 
that whiskey cannot be sufficiently contaminated to 
produce typhoid fever, while it takes very little to 
transpose the clearest pool of water into a raging ter- 
ror for breeding disease. Child study is so vital a fae- 
tor inthe best healthof modern education that itneeds 
to he kept as pure as the mountain spring that leaps 


from the heart of the earth. Tf teachers or experts are 


allowed to observe, to study, to meditate upon phases 
of life that have been sacred in their delicacy from 
the birth of moral instincts, then this purest of all in- 
spiration will deserve the condemnation it will re- 
ceive. Surely this is a grand hour in which we live. 
There has never been one equally glorious in educa- 
tional possibilities. Child study is one of the most 
hopeful and helpful features of educational progress, 
and every teacher and educational leader should give 
it his loyal faith and devoted service. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

It may be only the imagination of the newspaper 
correspondents which leads them to report that 
Mr. Bryan has perceptibly aged since his nomination, 
and that when he spoke at Washington the other day 
he looked at least ten years older than when he was in 
congress two years ago. But it would be strange if 
the strain of such a campaign as this did not tell upon 
the strength and the outward appearance of the chief 
participants. As for Mr. Bryan, his days and nights 
have been crowded with excitement, ever since the 
famous speech with which he swept the Chicago con- 
vention off its feet. He has traveled thousands of 
miles, and has made scores of speeches at all hours of 
the day and night, knowing all the while that every- 
thing he said and did would be exposed to searching 
and hostile criticism. In the intervals he has had to 
confer with his political managers, to consider and 
answer hundreds of letters and telegrams, and to 
meet all the peculiar perplexities incident to a cam- 
paign. 

* * * 

As for Mr. McKinley, he has avoided the strain of 
travel, but he has been almost as industrious a speech- 
maker as Mr. Bryan. His addresses to visit- 
ing delegations already number nearly a hundred, 
and some of them have been of considerable length. 
Like Mr. Bryan, he has hostile critics to consider, in 
what he says and leaves unsaid, and as his speeches 
are mostly addressed to the country and are widely 
circulated as campaign documents, they cannot be 
mere repetitions. Mr. Bryan has the advantage of 
Mr. McKinley in point of youth, but Mr. Melhinley 
has the advantage of Mr. Bryan in point of experi- 
ence, and probably this is more than an offset. When 
Mr. MeKinley stumped Ohio as a candidate for gov- 
ernor, he distinguished himself as a tireless cam- 
paigner. Nevertheless, the strain of such a cam- 
paign as this, with its enormous correspondence and 
complicated details, added to all the speech-making, 
must be felt even by Mr. MeKinley. The American 
people require a good deal of presidential candidates, 
and a candidate who survives a campaign in good 
physical condition ought to be able, if elected, to en- 
dure all the exactions of actual service. 

* * 

The vigorous sepituagenarians who were nomi- 
nated by the sound-money or national democracy,— 
for Senator Palmer and ex-Governor Buckner are both 
considerably passed the alloted three-score years and 
ten,—are throwing themselves into the campaign 
with almost as much energy as if they expected to 
figure in the electoral college. At Louisville and 
Memphis, and more recently in New York, they have 
addressed immense meetings of old-line Demo- 
erats, and have exhibited the enthusiasm and the 
power of kindling enthusiasm usually shown only 
hy younger men. Not many years of active life can 
be left to either of them, in the natural order of 
events, and there is something almost pathetie in 
their selection at the present time as leaders and 
champions of a movement which stands for political 
principle without any admixture of personal am- 


bition. 
* * 


The swiftness with which the Anglo-Kgyptian ex- 
peditton drove ihe dervishes from Hatin, and occt- 
pied Dongola with the loss of hardly half a dozen 


men, shows the advantage of discipline, strategy, and 


superior weapons over numbers. The blow was 
struck swiftly, but the preparations for it consumed 
months of time, and involved serious problems of 
railroad building, river transportation, and the estab- 
lishment of successive bases of supplies and possible 
retreat. Everything was so timed that when the Nile 
had risen to the proper point, the expedition moved 
instantly and scarcely paused until Dongola was 
taken. All the methods of fighting have changed 
since the last warin the Soudan. The dervishes 
have got beyond the spear stage, and most-of ¢hem 
were armed with Remington rifles, which they used 
skillfully; but meanwhile the terrible Maxim gun has 
come in, and they went down before it. 
* * * 

Although Dongola was the ostensible objective 
point of the expedition, no one supposes that it will 
stop there. Dongola will simply furnish a new base 
for an advance upon Khartoum. Without the pos- 
session of Khartoum, the Egyptian frontier can never 
be secure, and there could be no time more favorable 
than the present for an advance movement, having 
for its object the conquest of the Soudan. When the 
campaign has a little further developed, there will 
doubtless be a co-operating movement across the 
deseri from Suakin, by the regiments borrowed from 
India for that purpose. British ambition, indeed, 
does not stop with the conquest of the Soudan. It 
looks forward to a time when the advance southward 
from Egypt shall meet the advance northward of the 
elastic frontiers of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, until from Cairo to Cape Town the continent 
shall be British. But before that dream is realized, 
Russia and Germany will have to be reckoned with, 
not to mention France and other European powers 
whose “spheres of influence” in Africa infringe upon 


each other. 


One circumstance doubtless which accounts for the 
distrust which the other powers show toward Great 
Britain in Turkish affairs is the masterful and mas- 
terly way in which the British absorb territory in 
Africa and elsewhere. There seems to be no direct 
connection betwen Africa and the Armenians, but 
Great Britain cannot make a disinterested movement 
for the relief of the Armenians without incurring the 
suspicion and dislike occasioned by her operations in 
Africa. The British people do not understand this 
so well as the British statesmen, and it is for that 
reason, among others, that British public sentiment 
in the matter of the Armenian outrages so far out- 
runs the zeal of the British foreign office. Hngland 
has already in Egypt a part of ‘Turkey in her pos- 
session and is suspected of wanting more. But in 
Africa, as already in Europe and Asia, Russia is likely 
to be a thorn in her side. That is what the Russian 
interest in Abyssinia points to. 


CDITORIAL MENTION. 


Mme. Audiffred has given the French Academy of Sciences 
the sum of 800,000 fr., the interest of which will be awarded, 
without regard to nationality, for the discovery of a cure for 
consumption. 

On June 5, a ground rent of £1,100 per annum secured on 
property in London, facing the bank of England, was sold at 
auction for £42,500, at which rate an acre of land at that spot 
would be worth £2,452,023, or considerably over $12,250,000. 

The London Schoolmaster says: Chicago spends $28.50 per 
annum (at least £5), upon the education of each child in its 
elementary schools. New Zealand spends £3,15s. per head; 
New South Wales, £5; and British Columbia, £4—just to 
mention a few. ‘The London board spends £3 6s.—and a fine 
dust is being made of it. 

Mr. Frank Foxcroft, long time editor of the Boston Journal, 
a department editor of the Youth’s Companion, and the most 
valuable assistant that the Journan or Epucation has ever 
had, is to be the future editor of Littell’s Living Age, the one 
great eclectic weekly of America, if not of the world. In the 
hands of Mr. Foxcroft it is to take on new features, the most 
important of which isa monthly supplement — without extra 


charge — which will contain choice, popular readings from the 
American magazines. No man of our acquaintance is so well 
adapted to this work as Mr. Foxcroft, and there is no field so 
well fitted for his taste and talent. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.) 


IS IT TRUE? 

In a wealthy town not far from Boston, while the manners of 
the pupils in school are said to be excellent, it is currently re- 
ported that many of the pupils purposely avoid bowing to their 
teachers on the street. It is alleged that the pupils pursue this 
un-American and ill-bred custom on the ground that the 
teachers are socially their inferiors. What is still more strange 
is the report that the parents sustain their children in this soul- 
destroying snobbishness and anarchist-breeding disregard of 
authority. Are these reports true? If so, whatis the remedy? 

Can a teacher retain both his position and his self-respect, if 
he submits to such conduct ? 

Freperic ALiison Turrer, Quincy, Mass. 


()--- 


PRONOUNCE CORRECTLY. 
In a recent issue I find the following correspondence : — 
‘*How may constant missing of spelling lessons be pre- 
vented?” J. L. P. 


Ans. ‘Some children will never fail in spelling, some will 
never fail to fail unless they are born again. There is no 
panacea for bad spelling. Short lessons on common words and 
much repetition for poor spellers is the only remedy.” 


Permit me to suggest to your correspondent that he require 
the words to be pronounced correctly before any attempt is made 
at spelling, for spelling is merely writing symbols of the sounds 
of which spoken words are composed. A boy who writes 
‘‘chimley,”’ festible,” ‘+ seperate,” ‘‘ diptheria,” ‘‘ uster,”’ 
‘*hafter,” needs to have his speech corrected before his faulty 
orthography is hinted at. Any child who can speak good Eng- 
lish can learn the symbols therefor in a very short time. 
Whenever teachers determine to teach their pupils to speak 
correctly before they require any written representations of cor- 
rect speech, they will find that, so far as the teaching of 
spelling is concerned, their yoke has become easy and their 
burden light. Epwarp P. Mossrs, Rock Ifill, S. C. 


()---—- 


THE REWARDS OF AUTHORS. 
The question, ‘‘ Does literature pay?” is perhaps best 
answered by a study of the following table, which indicates the 
prices which celebrities have received for their books. 


Title of Work. Author. Price Received. 


Adam Bede, George Eliot, (for 4 years) £800 
The Adventurer, Dr. Hawksworth, 2 guineas per No. 
Amelia, Henry Fielding, £1,000 
Armadale, Wilkie Collins, 5,000 
Beppo, Lord Byron, 525 
Bride of Abydos, 525 
Busiris, Edward Young, 84 
Camille, Frances Burney, 3,000 
Chansons des Rues, Victor Hugo, frs. 40,000 
Charles V., Robertson, £4,500 
Childe Harold, Pts. I., II., Lord Byron, 600 

Corsair, $6 525 
Daniel Deronda, George Eliot, 1,200 
Decline and Fall, Edward Gibbon, 10,000 
Don Juan, I. and IT., Lord Byron, 1,525 
Evelina, Frances Burney, 20 
Factory Boy, Mrs. Trollope, 1,800 
Felix Holt, George Eliot, 5,000 
Follies of Fashion, Lord Glengall, 150 
Gertrude of Wyoming, Thomas Campbell, 1,600 
The Giaour, Lord Byron, 525 
Good Natured Man, Oliver Goldsmith, 500 
Gulliver’s Travels, Jonathan Swift, 300 
Hanging of the Crane, Longfellow, $20 per line. 
Hervé Riel, Robert Browning, £100 
Histoire de la Revolution, Thiers, frs. 500,000 
du Consulat, 500,000 
History of England, Goldsmith, £600 
Hume, £700 per vol. 

Greece, Oliver Goldsmith, £250 

“ Rome, 300 


L’Homme qui Rit, 
The Inspector, 
Irish Melodies, 
Jane Shore, 


Victor Hugo, 
Dr. Hill, 
Thomas Moore, 
Nicholas Rowe, 


frs. £200,000 

£0 7 6 per No. 
about £500 per yr. 
£50 15 0 


Joseph Andrews, Henry Fielding, 100 
Lady Jane Grey, Nicholas Rowe, 75 50 
Lalla Rookh, Thomas Moore, 3,000 
Lament of Tasso, Lord Byron, 315 
Lara, 700 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Walter Scott, 600 
Life of Napoleon, 18,000 
Lives of the Poets, Johnson, 300 
Manfred, Lord Byron, 315 
Marino Faliero, 1,050 
Marmion, Walter Scott, 1,050 


Mazeppa, Lord Byron, £525 
Middlemarch, George Eliot, over 7,000 
Les Misérables, Victor Hugo, frs. 350,000 
Non Juror, Colley Cibber, £105 
Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, Dryden, 250 

Paradise Lost, Milton, 15 
Parisina, Lord Byron, 525 
Phaedra and Hippolitus, Smith, 50 
Prisoner of Chillon, Lord Byron, 525 
Rasselas, Dr. Johnson, 100 
Romola, George Eliot, 7,000 
Sardanapalus, Cain, wel Lord Byron, 1,100 for all three. 

Foscari, 
wee British Thomas Campbell, 1,200 
Shakespeare, Victor Hugo, frs. 40,000 
She Stoops to Conquer, Oliver Goldsmith, £800 
The Siege of Corinth, Lord Byron, 325 
Sophonisba and Spring, Thomson, 137 10 0 for both. 
South Sea Expedition, Dr. Hawksworth, 6,000 
Tom Jones, Henry Fielding, 600 
Travailleurs dela Mer, Victor Hugo, frs. 150,000 
Vicar of Wakefield, Oliver Goldsmith, £60 
Wanderer, Richard Savage, 10 
Waverley, Walter Scott, 700 
W oodstock, 8,000 
The World, Dr. John Moore, 3 guineas a copy. 
—Selected. 


— 


THE NEW CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


The library is a noble, imposing, monumental structure, by 
far the finest building in the national capital, in many respects 
the finest public building on the continent, and, in the opinion 
of those well qualified to judge, the finest library building in 
the world. That a building of its size, solidity, thorough con- 
struction, and elaborate and artistic embellishment should be 
completed ready for occupancy for less than seven million dol- 
lars is a matter for national congratulation. Not only will it 
be completed for less than the original estimate, but within the 
time limit set nearly nine years ago. 

The building is, of course, fireproof. Little that will burn 
has been used in its construction. The exterior walls are of 
gray granite. The interior or court walls are of creamy white 
glazed brick. The frame-work of the roofs and ceiling of the 
dome surmounting the rotunda is of iron and steel. Fire-proof 
material has been used between the iron girders in all floors, 
and the partition walls are of brick. Floors and wainscoting, 
stairways and balustrades are nearly all of marble, and there 
is good authority for the claim that more of this material has 
been used in the building than there is in any other building in 
the world. With the exception of the colored marble in the 
rotunda, itis nearly all American marble. 

The library at present contains over 750,000 bound volumes, 
besides 220,000 pamphlets. The three book stacks now com- 
pleted, together with the alcoves immediately adjoining the 
central reading room, will hold 1,168,000 volumes, which will 
provide for the growth of the library for fifteen years at the 
present rate of increase, about 30,000 volumes a year. The 
unassigned rooms will hold 1,047,000 volumes, which will pro- 


vide room for all additions for fifty years. For the growth 


after that date, the main rooms of the first and second stories 
of the north, east, and south sides will hold, on the stack and 
alcove systems of storage, 1,322,000 volumes, increasing the 
total capacity to 3,537,000 volumes, which will be sufficient for 
about ninety years from this date. This capacity can be still 
further increased by 1,100,000 volumes, by the building of one- 
story stacks in the interior court-yards, without in the least in- 
terfering with the light in the second and third stories, and 
only slightly obstructing the light in a few interior corridors of 
the first or basement floor. Unless the additions shall be more 
numerous thanis now expected, the new building will, therefore, 
prove ample for the needs of the library for 125 years, its total 
capacity being about 4,000,000 volumes.—F. A. Hempstead, in 
the Chautauquan for September. 


FIRST BOAT ON THE OHIO RIVER. 


Editor Notes and Queries : —Itis but eighty-five years (Oc- 
tober 1811) since the first steamboat left Pittsburg for a trip 
down the Ohio. She was named the ‘ Orleans,” and it took her 
two months to reach New Orleans. She never ventured to stem 
the current returning. The second and third steamers down 
the river tried to come back. It was not until 1815 thata 
steamboat that went from Pittsburg to New Orleans returned 
up the Mississippi and the Ohio. K. O. Fievp. 


CROP ESTIMATES. 


During the last few years there seems to have been a steady 
increase in the amount: of products resulting from agriculture, 
while at the same time in many cases there has been a gradual 
decrease in their market value. A striking example of this is 
found in the estimates given concerning cotton. The ayerage 
price per pound for this season is 5.92 cents, a decrease of 1.58 
cents from the price for last season, while the increase in pro- 
duction was over 2,000,000 bales. During the last year, 865,872 
more bales were marketed than in 1891-92, but the receipts 
show a decrease of $41,789,182. The following statements 
from the New York Financial and Commercial Chronicle show 
the combined aggregate of the crops in wheat, corn, and oats 
for five years : — 


CROPS OF WHEAT, CORN, AND OATS. 

Total 1895 1st 1893 1892 1801 
Productn Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
Corn, 2,372,254,000 1,212,770,052  1,619,496,131  1,628,464,000  2,060,154,000 
Wheat, 423,475,000 460,267,416 396,131,725 515,949,000 611,780,000 
Oats, 825,494,000 662,086,928 638,854,850 661,035,000 738,394,000 
Total, 3,621,223,000 2,335,074,396 2,654,482,706 2,805,448,000 3,410,328,000 


It is only necessary to say with reference to the foregoing 
that it indicates a total for the combined crops 1,300 million 
bushels larger than for 1894, 1,000 millions larger than for 1893, 
800 millions larger than for 1892, and even 200 million bushels 
larger than the extraordinary total for 1891. Of the effects of 
such excellent harvests upon the future of business and the 
traffic and earnings of our transportation lines, we need not 
speak. The figures tell their own story. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite ro! 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 


Eclectic School Readings 


Robinson Crusoe. By DANIEL DEFOE. 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold. 


Latest additions to Eclectic School Readings. 


Edited by KATE STEVENS. . 


By JAMES BALDWIN. 


.50 
35 


ROBINSON CRUSOE has 


been adapted to school uses while practically retaining all the essential character- 


istics of the first edition of this work, published in 17109. 


FIFTY FAMOUS 


STORIES aré sure to deeply interest children, and are calculated to lay the foun- 


dation for broader literary study. 


The illustrations in both books are numerous, 


artistic and suggestive, and their appearance throughout is in keeping with the 
handsome style of the other volumes of this popular series. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


NOW INCLUDE: 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. C. A. Lane. - 
FAIRY STORIES AND FABLES. By James Baldwin. 


STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS FOR LITTLE AMERICANS. 


OLD GREEK STORIES. By James Baldwin. — - - 
OLD STORIES OF THE East. By James Baldwin. 
STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 
THE STORY OF GREECE. By H. A. Guerber. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. 
Firty FAMous STories RETOLD. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 
reference to examination and introduceti 


By Edward Eggleston. - - 


Edited by Kate Stevens. 
By James Baldwin. 


By Edward Eggleston. - - - - .40 


Correspondence with 
on cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Also at Cincinnati, Chicago, 


Boston, 


Atlanta, and Portland, Oregon. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LL.D. : The Werner Introductory. Cloth (7x9), 188 pp. 

Price, 55 cents. : The Werner Grammar School Geography, 

Part I., cloth (5x7}), 368 pp., and Part II., cloth (10x13), 

160 pp. Price for Parts I. and IL., $1.40. Werner School 

Book Company, Chicago, New York, Boston, and Phila- 

delphia. 

Dr. Horace 8. Tartell, one of the best known and most 
highly appreciated superintendents,—in Indianapolis and Provi- 
dence,—and his talented daughter are well-equipped by taste, 
scholarship, and experience in the schoolroom, and in author- 
ship for undertaking the great task of making a series of books 
to challenge the popularity of the recent revolutionary text- 
books in this subject. ‘ 

We shall watch with much interest the reception given these 
books by the teachers. It is entirely clear after the almost in- 
stantaneous introduction in such cities as Milwaukee, Duluth, 
and Minneapolis that they will be widely and immediately used. 
They are an unusual blending of conservatism and progress. 
The author was a member of the famous committee of fifteen, 
and he has made an earnest and apparently successful effort to 
run these books along the lines there laid down by Dr. Harris. 

Dr. Tarbell courageously challenges the recent devotion to— 
some would say craze for—the geology of geography. He 
clearly believes more in human nature than in nature, in the 
geography of life than of creation, and yet he gives more atten- 
tion to physical geography than has been done until quite re- 
cently. The Introductory Geography does not differ so radi- 
cally from either the old or the new as to present any striking 
characteristics. It is a beautiful book, prepared for every-day 
use in the schools by teachers who would literally introduce 
the little people to the study of geography, and in such a way 
that those who leave school early will really know much of 
this subject. 

The Grammar School Geography is in two parts, a radical 
departure from anything known in recent times. The first 
impulse is that it is a going back to the ancient times, but this 
is true only in the form. Part II. is primarily an atlas, in which 
are fifty-four pages of maps of the world, the continents, the 
United States, each of the countries, each section of the United 
States, each state of the union, the cities, maps of distribution 
of plants, races, religions, ocean currents, climate, rainfall, 
products, physical maps, and relief maps. The maps are 
numerous and helpful in every way, though there is nothing 
startling inthem. They are good, but notas surpassingly good 
as was to be expected. They are all that can be desired for 
use, but do not cater for zealous admiration. Their arrange- 
ment all by themselves is a distinct advantage. In Part LI. 
there are also ninety pages (8}x10}) of illustrations, present- 
ing in all about 1,200 photogravure pictures of people, places, 
industries, works of art and science of every country in the 
world. Never before was it possible for a pupil in one book to 
see so many characteristics of so many countries and peoples. 

Part l. is the great departure, and the reviewer has no in- 
terior by which to be guided. It is a handy volume, and the 
prejudices that were at first awakened at taking in hand a geog- 
raphy, the like of which has not been in the schools in our days, 
is somewhat dissipated as the evident advantage in the study 
of the text appears. The advantages and disadvantages of the 
iwo books are not to be settled by the reviewer. It is nota 
question of theory, but of fact in use. It is an heroic move. 
if itis a success, sooner or later all other authors must come 
to it; if it is not, sooner or later it must take on the other 
form. The test, as it appears to us, will lie in the use that children 
will make of Part II. If they are content with the little maps 
and few pictures in Part I., and to save trouble do not consult 
the larger book, then it will be a failure, but if they will keep 
the large book open upon the desk while they handle the 
smaller book in study, it will be a great success. ‘Time and 
teachers can alone determine this. 

It is useless to express any general conclusions. Time will 
make its own, and we think favorable, deductions. The books 
are attractive, they are full of ideas and ideals ; they tone down 
much that has been overdone; they tone up much that has 
been sadly neglected; they are a skillful presentation of the 
theory and practice of an eminently successtul school man. 


Tue Grooraruies. By Horace 8. Tarbell, 


Menrat AritHmMetc ON ANALYSIS AND IN- 
puction. By George W. Hull, Ph. D. Philadelphia: EF. 
H. Butler & Co. Cloth. 140 pp. 

The Millersville normal school has always taken high rank 
for its efficiency in mathematics, and for a number of years 
Mr. Hull has been largely responsible for this department. The 
ruling spirit in the instruction has been the development of 
accuracy and rapidity in the simple arithmetical processes and 
mental vigor in the solution of problems. The book presents 
every mathematical device by which Professor Hull has at- 
tained such skill in securing power with numbers, and only 
those methods and devices that have proven under the most 
searching tests to be available. It is, as will be readily sup- 
posed, under these conditions, a model book for the use of 
teachers. No school book is more indispensable to-day than a 
good mental arithmetic. 


Tue Epucation or CHILDREN AT Rome. By George 
Clarke. New York: Macmillan & Co. 12mo. 168 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This doctor’s thesis, from the University of Colorado, is an 
exceedingly interesting essay upon the subject of ** Roman 
Education.” Delightfully written, it evinces a comprehensive 
study of the literature and a thoroughly well-informed power 
of grasping the important phases of the subject, using details 
to support the main idea rather than as ends in themselves. 


Bercer’s Frencn Mernop. New York: Fran- 
cois Berger. 158 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Few things are more astonishing, unless it be the quantity of 
such things which appear upon the market as each new school 
year approaches, than that'so very few of the various methods 
and schemes and devices and text-books for the teachers of 
foreign languages are distinctly poor — most of them are sur- 
prisingly good. The method or arrangement Is always ** new, 
and the editor is almost always quite truthful in telling of the 
success with which it has been used. Professor serger's 
method is no exception to the rule. * The teacher who is 
familiar with the French language will have little difficulty in 
using the book and in getting results fully commensurate with 
her teaching ability, two requirements which Professor Berger 


personally possesses in good measure, and to which the success 
of his Académie Francaise des Etats Unis is chiefly due. 


Ture Primary Facrors or OrGantc Evo.urion. 
By E. D. Cope, Ph.D. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Company. 547 pp. Price, $2. 

Evolution is a scientific fact. It is now generally accepted 
by people as God’s method of creation, and much interest is 
felt and anxiety manifested to learn all that science has re- 
vealed on this subject. Hence Dr. Cope’s scholarly treatise 
upon organic evolution will be welcomed. It is a scientific 
work, and reveals the primary factors upon which the theory 
rests, and the method of development. The author has drawn 
a large part of his evidence from paleontology, that branch of 
biology that treats of the ancient life of the globe. for the rea- 
son, as he says, that ‘‘the actual lines of descent can be finally 
demonstrated chiefly from this source.” He quotes largely 
from Darwin, Weismann, Lamarck, Wallace, Herbert Spencer, 
and Haeckel, and discusses their varying theories with marked 
ability. The nature, causes, and inheritance of variation are 
the topics dwelt upon in the three parts of the book. One 
chapter is devoted to an exhaustive and interesting treatment 
on heredity. 


AMERICAN ORAtIONS. Studies in American Political 
History. Edited by Professor Alexander Johnson and Pro- 
fessor James Albert Woodburn. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 405 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This fs the first of four volumes of ‘* American Orations,” 
each complete in itself, extending from the colonial period of 
our country’s history to the present time. They are selected 
not only as specimens of eloquence, but also with special refer- 
ence to their value in throwing light upon the more important 
epochs and issues of American history. This volume covers 
the period of colonialism, constitutional government, the rise 
of the Democracy, and the rise of nationality, and includes the 
orations of James Otis, Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, James Madison, Albert Gallatin, Fisher Ames, 
John Nicholas, Thomas Jefferson, John Randolph, Josiah 
Quincy, Henry Clay, Robert Y. Hayne, Daniel Webster, John 
C. Calhoun, and Thomas H. Benton. No more luminous texts 
on our political history can be found than the speeches of these 
great men. The careful student and earnest historical reader 
will regard them not only as studies in language and oratory, 
but as indicating the great subjects and occasions of our politi- 
cal life, and the spirit and motives of the great leaders of that 
period. They will inspire an interest in these historical sub- 
jects, and lead to more extensive reading and study. With 
these ideas in mind, the editor has added copious historical 
notes, suggesting the use of the speeches and indicating other 
sources for investigation. Hence this book is of great educa- 
cational value, not only on account of what it contains, but also 
as a guide to the student of American political history. The 
editor has also given us brief biographical sketches of these 
orators, which are of great interest and value. 


For Kine or Country. A Story of the American 
Revolution. By James Barnes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 269 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Like the warp and woof of a web, a story is constructed. 
The quality of the web depends both upon the material used 
and the skill of the weaver. The story ‘* For King or Coun- 
try’ had the warp already furnished, — the great heroes and 
stirring facts of the American revolution, the best material of 
warp for a woof of fiction. And it is a question whether fiction 
can add anything to the facts of that chapter of American his- 
tory calculated to awaken a stronger love of freedom, or a 
deeper patriotic devotion to country. But our author has made 
good use of his opportunity and done his work well. The 
heroes of the story are William and George Frothingham, twin 
brothers, who had been left orphans at an early age, in his 
British Majesty’s colony of New Jersey, about the year of 
grace 1772. ‘They were bright, enthusiastic, noble boys, and 
together passed through many stirring scenes of adventure and 
peril. Ere long, under the care of their uncle, who had emi- 
grated from England, William had drifted over the Atlantic, 
and when hostilities between the two nations began, he enlisted 
in the British army, and George in the American army. George, 
as private and lieutenant, had done excellent service in the 
patriotic cause. Finally, he volunteered to visit the British 
camp, as a spy; was soon detected and cast into prison. A re- 
inforcement has just arrived from England, and Lieutenant 
William Frothingham was among the officers of that regiment. 
He soon learned the condition and probable fate of his brother 
George, and decided, if possible, to rescue him. This he did 
in the most heroic manner, and in doing it he accompanied him 
to the American camp, and himself joined that army, and 
fought with his brother for the independence of his country. 
These last chapters especially are full of thrilling interest. 


Osweco Norma Mersop or TEACHING GEOG- 
rapuy. By Amos W. Farnham. Syracuse: C. W. Bar- 
deen. Cloth. 127 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

In a clear, definite, complete outline and description Profes- 
sor Farnham presents the body of doctrine for the teaching of 
geography as held by the Oswego normal school. The preface, 
by Principal E. A. Sheldon, is a characteristic introduction of 
the author and his work. Mr. Farnham gives the reasons for 
teaching geography, and presents a list of books of reference 
upon geography, but the body of the book is a statement of the 
work for each grade. There are a few lesson plans and an 
ideal criticism of geography lessons. 


Frencu Series: Tue Facrs or Lire. By Victor 
Bétis and Howard Swan. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 115 pp. 80 cents. 

Most intelligent teachers of language will agree with the pro- 
jectors of the ‘ Psychological Method Series of Teaching and 
Studying Languages’ in their statement that the use and com- 
mand of a foreign vocabulary cannot easily or satisfactorily 
be acquired through the study of the ordinary dictionaries. 
Whether this new scheme of ‘a complete dictionary of the 
objective language.” in which “ the facts of life are to be idio- 
matically arranged and systematically deseribed,” will fully 
answer all the requirements of the learner, only practice can 
demonstrate. The right teacher will, beyond question, find 
this method helpful, and many will no doubt find these books 
useful as texts for stimulating the curiosity of the pupils and 


affording them a convenient guide to the correct use of the 
idiomatic language, which has been so wondrously evolved by 
the genius of the French people. 


Paciric History Srortes. By Harr Wagner. West- 
ern Series of Readers. San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray 
Company. Boards. 170 pp. 

The author of these retold historic tales of the most western 
West has a genuine literary taste, was a good superintendent, 
is a good educational journalist, and writes a good book for the 
schools. Too much can hardly be said in praise of the way in 
which he opens the book with the fascinating story of Balboa, 
his discovery of the Pacific at Darien, and then touches with 
almost a magician’s art Magellan’s ‘* First Voyage Round the 
World,” Cabrillo’s skirting of California ( 1542), Sir Francis 
Drake’s discoveries (1577), the establishment of missions, 
Portala’s finding of the Bay of San Francisco, Pike's pioneer- 
ing in the Rockies, the tragic events in connection with the 
Donner party, Fremont’s expeditions, the Bear Flag Republic, 
and the gold discovery. There is not an unimportant or an 
uninteresting sentence in the book, and scarcely anything is 
omitted that ought to be here. It is high art that sweeps over 
athird of a thousand years, that discovers the Pacific by land 
and California by sea, and settles it with pioneers over the 
ranges, and all in an entertaining way. The book-maker has 
done no less for the author than he has done in turn for his- 
tory. The illustrations, the insertions, the marginal notes, the 
interleaving of poems, are all helpful. 


THE INFANT AND SrMILAR Srortes. By Will 
Carlton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 223 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

A singular title, but lively short stories, as we might infer 
from the reputation of the author. ‘* Twice a child and once 
aman” is suggested by the title of the first story, but the old 
man, !.ow sixty years of age, is not too old to go to school. He 
is admitted by Miss Edwards, the teacher, out of pity, and 
taught the rudiments of the primary branches. He becomes 
very fond of her, asks her hand in marriage, which she refuses. 
She sees him on his dying bed, in destitution as it seems, and 
sympathizes with him in suffering. But with the announce- 
ment of his death comes the news that the ‘* old infant”’ pupil 
had left her, by his will, one-ninth of half a million dollars. 

‘The Vestal Virgin” is an amusing college story, in which 
the typical home boy passes through all the trying scenes of 
college life, including the brutal hazing process, from which 
he is rescued by an athletic admirer of his own sister. 

The scene of ‘* Lost —Two Young Ladies ” is laid in Sicily. 
Italian brigands meet the American girls and their protector, 
who is a New England woman. An American detective rescues 
the missing girls by a very novel method. 

In‘ The One-Ring Circus” the author gives a glowing de- 
scription of the show, and the touching appeal of the old 
circus man for leniency of judgment. 

‘A Christmas Car” is a delightful story, with a fine descrip- 
tion of the children’s preparations for Santa Claus. 

In ‘‘A Business Flirtation,” an inexperienced student is 
taught the danger of making rash vows to charming young 
ladies. 


In their “School Classics,” edited under the super- 
vision of William B. Collar-and John Tetlow, Messrs. Ginn & 
Co. issue ‘* The Timon of Lucien,” with notes and vocabularly 
by J. B. Sewall. 145 pp. Price, 55 cents. 


Harrer Brornuers issue “ Black Diamonds.” <A 
novel. By Maurus Jokai. Translated by Frances A. Gerard. 
(458 pp. Price, $1.50.) <A strange story, bearing the char- 
acteristic marks or the author’s mysticism. The plot is skill- 
fully laid and evolved by varied and thrilling incidents, holding 
the attention of the reader until he has finished the last chapter. 


Messrs, Ginn & Co. issue, as volume IY. of Studies 
and Notes in Philology and Literature, ‘‘Studies on the Libeaus 
Desconus,” by William H. Schofield. Paper. 246 pp. These 
volumes are published under the direction of the Modern Lan- 
guage Department of Harvard University. They are elaborate, 
critical, and the fruit of the high specialising of that institution. 


Teachers of the Reformation period will find in the 
third issue of the current volume of the ‘‘ Translations and Re- 
prints from the Original Sources of European History, published 
by the Department of History of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia,” a number of the most interesting documents which con- 
cern the events of the middle of the XVI. century. They have 
been selected and translated, with a few notes, by Mr. Merrick 
Whitcomb of Pennsylvania. 


() 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


OLD TresTAMENT HiIsToRY FOR By Rev. H. Stokoe 
(Part Il.) Oxford: The Clarendon Press 

AN EVERY-DAY HEROINE. By Mary A. Denison. Price, $1.25.—— 
Best THINGS FROM Best AvuTHORS—( Volume VIII.) Price, $1.50. 
IN THE DAYS OF WASHINGTON, By William Murray Graydon. 


Price, $1.25.—THke Lost Goup Mine. By Frank H. Converse. 
Price, $1.25.——UNbDER THE TAMARACKS, By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Price, $1.25.——By THE Licgur OF THE FIRE. By B. L. C. Griffith. 
Price, $1.00.——HER COLLEGE Days, By Mrs. Clarke Johnson, Price, 
$1.25.——MoNOLOGUES AND Novevtivs. By B. L. C. Griffith. Price, 
paper, 30 SELECTIONS FOR READINGS 


AND Reerrarions. No. 24. Compiled by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, 
Price, 30 cents. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 

Tuk Wuire SLAVE. By Helen L. Sumner. Price, paper, 10 cents, 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

NEW PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By Webster Wells, 
STORY OF TURNUS, FROM VERGIL'S ASNEID, Books XIL. 
Edited by Moses Stephen Slaughterer. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & 
Sanborn. 

ELEMENTARY AND CONSTRUCTIONAL GEOMETRY. By Edgar H. 
Nichols. Price, 75 cents. —— A History or Romer. By W. W. Howe 
and H. D. Leigh. Price, $2.00. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

CORNELIUS NEPOs: HANNIBAL, CATO, ATTicus, Edited by A. H, 
Alleroft and W.F. Mason. Price, 25 cents.—THE PRECEPTOR’S FRENCH 
READER. By Ernest Weekley. Price, 40 cents. London: W. B. Clive. 
New York: Hinds & Noble. 

BIOLOGICAL Lererures. Delivered at the Marine Laboratory of 
Wood’s Holl—1895. Price, $2.15.——LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES. — By 
Madame de La Fayette, Edited by Benjamin F. Sledd and Hendren 
Gorrell. Price, 70 cents. ORATIONS OF CICERO, Revised by J. B. 
Greenough and G, L. Kittredge. Price, 31.40. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Tue WERNER Grocraruies. By H. 8S. Tarbell.  Introauctory 
Geography. Price, 55 cents. Grammar School Geography — ( Parts 
and IL.) Price, $1.40. Chicago: The Werner School Book Company. 

VAWDER’S UNDERSTUDY. By James Knapp Reeve Thnk HERB 
Moos. By John Oliver Hobbes.——Onr Day’s Courrsnip, and THE 
HERALDS OF FAME. By Robert Barr. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own Case 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have pre- 
scribed it for many of the various forms 
of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUG&ISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 2: Massachusetts Town and Dis- 
trict Superintendents’ Association, 
Springfield. 

October 9: Franklin County Teachers’ and 
Superintendents’ Association, Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. 

October 9--10:New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Boston. 

October 14--16: Provincial 
Association, Truro, N. S. 

October 14--16: State Council of Superin- 
tendents of New York, Utica, N. Y. 

October 14: New York State Council of 
City and Village School Superintend- 
ents, Utica. 

October 16: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, New Haven, Conn. 

October 30: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

October 29--31: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence, R. I. 

October 30: Essex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lynn, Mass. 

October 30: Hampden State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 

October 30: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Educational 


November 6: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Boston, 
Mass. 


December 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Iowa. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The college year opens most auspi- 
ciously at Dartmouth, with a full corps of 
teachers, and with the largest entering 
class in the history of the institution. 
One hundred and sixty-nine freshmen are 
entered in the class roll, and 160 of these 
were on the ground on the opening day. 
With the increase in numbers in the past 
three years, there has been a marked im- 
provement in the quality of the scholar- 
ship of the entering class. The principle 
that the instruction of the lower classes 
as well as the upper classes should be in 
the hands of professors instead of tutors 
is still maintained. After a year’s ab- 
sence in Greece, Professor G. D. Lord has 
returned to his work in the Greek depart- 
ment. Ernest F. Langley, of Toronto 
University, begins as instructor in the 
French department, Assistant Professor 
Dow of that department being in Europe 
on a year’s leave of absence. Professors 
Foster and Stoughton have returned from 
their vacation trips in Europe. 

The new Butterfield building is ready 
for use, and affords splendid facilities for 
the natural sciences. The old Crosby 
mansion has been consistently expanded 
into an attractive dormitory of stately 
colonial appearance, 


VERMONT. 


Alfred B. Darling, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Fifth-avenue hotel, New 


York, who died recently, left, ‘‘by his 
will,” to the St. Johnsbury Academy at 
St. Johnsbury, $10,000; to the Lyndon 
Literary and Biblical Institute at Lyndon 
Centre, $2,500 to found a scholarship in 
honor of the testator’s father, Ebenezer 
Darling, the income to be given to the best 
scholar in the institute every year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Institutes under the direction of the 
board of education are being held this 
week in West Springfield, Palmer, and 
Spencer, under the direction of A. W. 
Sdson. The programme this year is 
greatly strengthened by the addition of 
Professor Will S. Monroe, who is speak- 
ing practically every day through the 
season, 

Institutes were held last week in Ded- 
ham, Medfield, and Franklin, under the 
auspices of John T. Prince of the board 
of education. One of the leading features 
of the work this season is nature study 
in the primary section by Miss Sarah E. 
Brassill of Cambridge. 

Professor Francis J. Chiid, Ph. D., 
LL.D., of Harvard University, died at 
Massachusetts general hospital Septem- 
ber 11. Sinee the death of Professor 
Whitney in August, Professor Child’s 
name has stood first on the list of instruc- 
tors at Harvard. He has _ instructed 
nearly fifty classes at the university, and 
was recognized at home and abroad as a 
scholar of rare attainments, and of re- 
markable accomplishments in the line of 
English literature. The whole English- 
speaking world in common with Harvard 
will mourn his loss. 

Miss Marion Hovey, sister of ex-Com- 
modore Henry 8S. Hovey of the Eastern 
yacht club, has been honored by having 
the new schoolhouse now building in 
Gloucester named after her, in recognition 
of her interest in school work. The Ling 
system of gymnastics was introduced into 
the Gloucester schools by her benefac- 
tions. 

The new Washington school building 
on Cross street, Winchester, is completed, 
and will be ready for occupancy at the 
opening of the fall term. 

Salem high school has an entering class 
of 160 pupils, which breaks the record. 

Miss Blanche Chadwick, for some years 
teacher in Methuen, and Miss Grace 
Ward, who recently graduated from 
Bridgewater normal school, have been 
elected to positions in Newton. 

Miss Ina Needham is engaged to teach 
in Methuen. 

The State College at Amherst opened 
September 2 with a large class of stu- 
dents, representing many states and some 
foreign countries. Professor Brooks of 
the agricultural department has leave of 
absence for one year, to study in Ger- 
many. Professor C. C. Flagg of the 
Rhode Island Agricultural College and 
Professor Cooley will have charge of this 
department during his absence. Dr. 
Page, Professor Stone, and Professor Bab- 
son will resume the work in their depart- 
ments. Lieutenant W. H. Wright will 
have charge of the military department. 


The public schoois of Westfield have 
opened for the year’s work with the usual 
full attendance in all of the buildings. 
The overcrowding is no less marked in 
many of the grades than has been the case 
in the past few years, and the teachers 
will welcome the completion of the new 
Prospect-hill schoolhouse. 

Principal Kittredge’s school has opened 
with 190 pupils, the largest attendance in 
its history. More than 100 of these are 
new members, and nearly seventy are in 
the regular four years’ course. 

The new Northampton high school 
building, which has been in process of 
erection for nearly two years, was dedi- 
cated September 3. The exercises were 
opened with prayer by the Rev. H. T. 
Rose of the First church. John Mather, 
chairman of the construction committee, 
handed the keys to, Mayor H. P. Field, 
who accepted them in behalf of the city, 
and turned them over to Rev. Frederic A. 
Hinckley, vice-chairman of the school 
committee. Mr. Hinckley then delivered 
the keys to Principal C. B. Roote. The 
address of the evening was delivered by 
Professor Henry M. Tyler of Smith Col- 
lege. The new building is a two-story 
structure, modeled after the new Boston 
publie library, though on a smaller scale, 
and the cost is about $60,000, 

Herbert H. Bates, recently elected prin- 
cipal of North Adams normal school, has 
declined or resigned, and will remain in 
his former position as master of the Wel- 
lington training school for teachers at 
Cambridge. 

The school board of Holyoke has pro- 
moted Principal G. J. Lynch of the 
Dwight-street school to the West-street 


school. He has held the former position 
for two years. 

The state normal school at Worcester 
has opened with more than 150 pupils, the 
largest attendance for many terms. Dr. 
Frank Drew of Bunker Hill, Ill., is pro- 
fessor of psychology and physiology; H. 
G. Brown from Plainfield, Ct., is teacher 
of civics; and Miss H. A. Murray, a gradu- 
ate of the Worcester normal and the 
Durant school of physical training, Bos- 
ton, has charge of the new gymnasium. 

The fifty-sixth year of Williston Semi- 
nary has opened. The most important 
change in the school life is the require- 
ment that teachers and pupils. shall 
henceforth take their meals together in 
two dining halls belonging to the semi- 
nary. 

The new Crosby school building at Ar- 
lington was dedicated September 7. The 
building contains eight recitation rooms, 
and all necessary ante-rooms, and a large 
assembly room, and is well lighted and 
ventilated. It cost $45,000. 

The year 1896 will mark an epoch in the 
history of Holyoke schools. Superintend- 
ent E. L. Kirtland retires after eighteen 
years of faithful and efficient service. 
The schools have been brought to a high 
standard under his management. He was 
a graduate from Yale College, was a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut legislature before 
he came to Holyoke, and has spent his life 
in literary and scholarly pursuits as 
teacher, editor, and superintendent. 

Superintendent P. W. Search, formerly 
of Los Angeles, Cal., is now well started 
in his work. He has a distinct educa- 
tional policy of his own that he will carry 
out in this city. 

The new high school building will be 
completed in September, 1897, and will 
cost $150,000. 

The following teachers have been 
elected by the Newton school board: As- 
sistants in the Williams school, Amy H. 
Bacon, $600; Agnes D. Gorman, $729; 
Grace M. Ward, $500; unassigned, 
Josephine M. West, $500; assistants in 
Adams school, Mabel G. Folsom, $620; 
Blanche H. Chadwick, $620; assistant in 
Franklin school, Georgia M. Glines, $700; 
assistants in Barnard school, S. Woods, 
$650; A. Edith Leeds, $720; assistant in 
high school, Kate J. Duffy, $550. 

Roy E. Mooar of Roxbury is principal 
of the new high school at Topsfield, and 
Miss Metta Bradstreet is his assistant. 

Charles B. Wilson, A. B., for three years 
principal of the Gorham (Me.) normal 
school, has been elected teacher of science 
at Westfield. Salary, $1,500. 

The Berkshire Courier, Great Barring- 
ton, September 8, devoted a column and a 
half to a vigorous school editorial. The 
election of B. J. Tice to the district super- 
intendency is awakening matters educa- 
tionally. 

Boston has 1,000 children temporarily 
out of school, but they will be in school in 
a few weeks. 

The teachers’ institute held September 
22 by the state board of education at 
Dedham was conducted by Messrs. Frank 
A. Hill, Henry T. Bailey, Will S. Monroe, 
J. M. MacDonald, J. T. Prince, George A. 
Walton, A. C. Boyden, and Misses Mary 
H. Leonard and Caroline Close. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The school board is 
considering the question of pensioning the 
tcachers. The plan is to establish a fund 
by compulsory assessments upon teachers, 
small to be sure, only one per cent. of 
their pay. To this it is expected chari- 
tably disposed people will make additions 
from time to time until the fund is able 
to pay all the pensions. Before that day 
the benevolent city of Providence will be 
obliged to foot the bills. An assessment 
of one per cent. means only $7.50 a year 
upon ateacher who is receiving a $750 
salary, which surely is not much, and it is 
to be provided that no teacher can become 
a beneficiary of the fund thus accumulated 
who has not, if a man, taught for thirty- 
five consecutive years, or if a woman, 
thirty years. The teacher must also have 
contributed his or ner one per cent. for 
five consecutive years. The pension paid 
raust never be in excess of $600 a vear, nor 
greater than one-half the salary regularly 
received by the beneficiary prior to his or 
her retirement. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The commercial course opened this year 
at Stamford has attracted some fifty 
pupils, which is considered a good begin- 
ning and proof of the demand for such a 


Tue number of tickets for the Fitchburg 
railroad $5.00 New York excursion of October 
1 will positively be limited. Secure them at 
once. 


course. Edward A. Sammis, a graduate 
of Brown University and a leading busj- 
ness college, has been placed in charge. 
The new teachers in the town are Ed- 
ward A. Sammis, high school; Miss Edal, 
M. Scott, kindergarten at West Stamfori| 
school; Miss Sarah E. Scofield, Franklin- 
street school; Miss Lucy R. Walker, High 
Ridge; Miss Mary O’Brien, North Stam- 
ford; Everett Noyes, vocal music for th: 
entire school system; and Miss Margaret 
Miller, assistant drawing teacher. Th: 
Franklin-street school is overcrowded. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The sinking fund 
commissioners have come to the relief of 
the school board, and the Essex market. 
occupying the full block facing Grand 
street between Ludlow and Essex streets. 
This is to be at once adapted to the schoo] 
uses of 4,000 children. 

The Troy Times makes the following 
timely suggestion: Now that the schools 
are fairly opened, it is to be hoped that 
mathematics will be so taught that no 
future statesmen will arise to say that 
fifty cents make a dollar. 

John MacMullen, who died in New 
York September 12, was the teacher of a 
well-known boys’ school in that city for 
nearly fifty years. 

John N. Hunt, for many years one of the 
most useful members of the city of New 
York board of education, has resigned to 
become secretary of the board of superin- 
tendents, and Henry W. Taft, a graduate 
of Yale, succeeds him as a member of the 
board. 

The board of estimate has reported a 
call for nearly $6,000,000 for school pur- 
poses for 1897. The board, acting as trus- 
tee of the college of the city of New York, 
has appointed Professor Paul R. Sorrel 
instructor in French, Professor 8S. P. Dug- 
gan in mathematics, and Professor Moses 
S. Levasso tutor in drawing. At their 
last meeting the board appointed seventy 
teachers for the schools about to open. 

The publie schools in New York City 
have opened with 180,000 pupils, the larg- 
est number ever enrolled at the opening 
of aterm. But a lack of accommodations 
leaves 8,000 children uninstructed. Four- 
teen schools, primary and grammar, are 
not yet ready to be occupied. To manage 
and instruct these schools, 4,500 teachers 
are employed. There are 250 evening 
schools to be provided with teachers. 
The board of education have introduced 
the Spanish language into the boys’ high 
school, for the benefit of ninety-five per 
cent. of the pupils who will not enter col- 
lege. 

Mayor Strong has appointed Mr. Henry 
W. Taft to succeed Commissioner John 
N. Hunt, who resigned to become secre- 
tary of the board of school superin- 
tendents. 

State Superintendent Charles R. Skin- 
ner is waging vigorous warfare on the 
small rural school. Here is a paragraph 
from a circular recently issued by him: 
There are 2,751 school districts in the 
state where the total resident population 
o! school age is less than twenty, and 
there are 502 districts in the state where 
the total resident school population is 
less than ten. There were 7,529 school 
districts in this state where the average 
attendance upon instruction in the pub- 
lic schools during the last school year 
varied from one to twenty pupils, while 
there were 2,983 districts in the state 
where the average daily attendance dur- 
ing the past school year was less than 
ten students. To maintain a school, pro- 
vide proper facilities, and employ a 
teacher for so small a number of students 
is manifestly a perversion of that aid 
which the people so generously accord the 
educational interests of the state. 

Dr. Albert C. Perkins, principal of Cres- 
cent school in New York, died September 
22 at his home in Brooklyn. Dr. Perkins 
was well and favorably known in New 
England. He was graduated from Dart- 
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mouth College in 1854, and was for ten 
vears principal of Phillips Exeter 
Academy before he went to New York 
state. He was for nine years principal 
of the Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn. 
He was a brother, if we mistake not, to 
Superintendent Perkins in Salem. His 
remains will be buried in the family plot 
at Topsfield, Mass. 

The uniform examination system has 
won its way, and is now very generally 
believed in throughout the state. The 
present movement is to place all cities 
under its provisions. A number of cities 
have been exempt, much to the annoyance 
of the school authorities. The compul- 
sory school law is an assured success. 

It now looks as though it would be only 
a question of time when Cornell would 
have a State School of Pedagogy estab- 
lished for the professional training of 
college graduates. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The University Extension programme 
of lectures and lecturers for the coming 
season (which is the seventh in the his- 
tory of the society) contains the names of 
seventeen lecturers and seventy lectures, 
which cover the whole field of art and 
aesthetics, astronomy, biology, chemistry 
and physics, civics and economists, 
forestry, geography and travel, history 
and biography, literature, mathematics, 
music, philosophy and psychology, sani- 
tation, sociology. The list includes 
courses by John Quincy Adams of the 
University of Pennsylvania, William 
Henry Goodyear, curator of archaeology, 
ethnology, and fine arts, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, lecturer on the history of art, Cooper 
Institute, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, and Teachers’ College, New 
York; Rev. William Bayard Hale of Mid- 


dleboro, Mass.; J. Russell Hayes of 
Swarthmore College; C. H. Hinton, 
Princeton College; Edmund M. Hyde, 
Lehigh University; Edmund J. James, 


University of Chicago; Joseph French 
Johnson, University of Pennsylvania; 
William C. Lawton; Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn; John Bach McMaster, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; William F. 
Magie, Princeton College; Dana  C. 
Monro, University of Pennsylvania; 
James O. Murray, dean of Princeton Col- 
lege; John W. Perrin, Allegheny College; 
William Z. Ripley, Columbia College; 
James Harvey Robinson, Columbia Col- 
lege; Felix E. Schelling, University of 
Pennsylvania; C. Ellis Stevens, author of 
“Sources of the Constitution of the United 
States’; Robert Ellis Thompson, presi- 
dent of the Central high school; Francis 
N. Thorpe, University of Pennsylvania; 
John C. Van Dyke, Rutgers College; E. 
D. Warfield, president of Lafayette Col- 
lege; Woodrow Wilson, Princeton Col- 
lege; and also Graham, Wallas and 
Hilaire Belloc of Oxford, Eng. 

Superintendent Brooks of Philadelphia 
earnestly recommends the establishment 
of a new high school, especially to equip 
students for commercial work. He says: 
“One of the significant facts of the times 
is the demand for an education that fits 
young men for the practical demands of 
the business world. This demand has 
modified the old courses of study in 
American high schools and led to the es- 
tablishment of manual training schools, 
technical institutes, business colleges, 
etc. In Philadelphia it has established 
two public manual training schools, put 
a department in the girls’ high school, 
made possible the Wharton school of 
finance in the university, and led to the 
organization of a number of excellent 
private institutions with art and indus- 
trial departments. In the discharge of its 
duties the board ‘of public education has 
shown a desire to meet every reasonable 
demand for the preparation of the chil- 
dren of the people for a successful life. 
In its girls’ high school and normal school 
it prepares girls for college, for teaching, 
and for the business office. In its high 
school for boys it prepares its students for 
college, and fits them in a broad and gen- 
erous way for professional and business 
life. In its manual training schools it 
carries out a more specific purpose in giv- 
ing that culture that leads to success in 
the mechanical industries of the age. But 
there is no school in which boys may be 
prepared for commercial and business 
life specifically.” 


MARYLAND. 
Enoch Pratt, a Baltimore merchant and 


’ millionaire banker and philanthropist, | 


died September 17, aged eighty-eight 
years. Mr. Pratt endeared himself to the | 


Tue special train for the Fitchburg railroad 
New York excursion leaves the Union station, 
Boston, at 8.30 a.m., October 1. Rave only 
39.00 for the round trip. 


| 
people of Baltimore by his munificent gift 


of more than a million dollars, which he 
directed should be used in equipping and 
maintaining a free circulating library, 
with branches in the four quarters of the 
city. In addition to this splendid gift, 
Mr. Pratt has given liberally to many 
benevolent and charitable institutions, 
and his private charities are believed to 
have been large. 
VIRGINIA, 

The University of Virginia has opened 
its seventy-third session with between 
500 and 600 students. 

Roanoke College opened September 16, 
with an increased number of. students. 
The steady gain in the enrollment for 
some years shows that Roanoke is grow- 
ing in popular favor, not only in Virginia, 
but also in other states. It is the best evi- 
dence of the public recognition and ap- 
preciation of the various improvements 
made from year to year in all departments 
of the college work. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Cleveland has had the 
greatest general educational excitement 
for many a year. The “federal plan” 
Went into operation about five years ago, 
and Mr. Sargent was elected director, 
corresponding to the president in the fed- 
eral union. He had associated with him 
a small council corresponding to congress 
although the duties of both were not 
closely allied to the federal officers. 
Judge Draper was at once appointed as 
superintendent, and served through Di- 
rector Sargent’s first term, and then re- 
signed to accept the much more lucrative 
and tempting position as president of the 
Iilinois State University. Superintendent 
L. H. Jones of Indianapolis succeeded 
him, and is in service as Director Sargent 
entered upon his third term. There has 
always been some slight friction between 
the director and the council, but this has 
been more in talk than acticn until the 
present seasou. The Journal has already 
referred to the first issue made when the 
council voted to have rooms fitted up for 
them, and Mr. Sargent assumed the right 
to ignore their action and neglect the 
carrying out of their order. Soon after 
there was a second issue. The council 
made many changes in school books, more 
than at any one time in many years. Mr. 
Sargent vetoed their action, but they 
passed it over his veto. 

Columbus high school begins the new 
year with 1,739 pupils. Is there any other 
city of 100,000 inhabitants that has such 
a report as that? Superintendent J. A. 
Shawan and the high school teachers may 
well be proud of such popularity. 

Miami University at Oxford, from which 
graduated ex-President Harrison, White- 


law Reid of the Tribune, and Senator 
Calvin S. Brice, is eminently successful 
under the lead of its president, Dr. 


Thompson, one of the most gifted scholars 
and orators of the state. Marietta Col- 
lege has made a thorough and successful 
canvas for students this vacation. The 
National normal at Lebanon has opened 
with 300 students from twenty-five differ- 
ent states. Wittenburg College at 
Springfield has 350 enrolled this term. 
The Ohio Wesleyan College at Delaware 
has its largest entering class. Frank 
Blair of the class of '96 is to be professor 
of mathematics at the Wilmington Col- 
lege. Professor E. C. Zartman of Mon- 
mouth, IlL, is to be principal of the con- 
servatory of Music at Heidelburg Univer- 
sity at Tiffin. Muskingum College at New 
Concord has entered upon its sixtieth 
year with 150 students. Mt. Union Col- 
lege at Alliance has abandoned its military 
department. There are 250 students this 
year. 
" professor F. L. Tufts of Antioch, the 
eollegeof Horace Mann, at Yellow Springs, 


has a year’s leave of absence and will at- 
tend Columbia University. The Ohio 
Normal University at Ada had 3,073 dif- 
ferent students last year and this year 
promises to exceed that number. There 
are more than 900 students in the Univer- 
sity of Wooster. Kenyon College at Gam- 
bler has a new president, Dr. W. TT. 
Pierce. Western College and seminary tor 
women at Oxford has a large entering 
class. The musical department is in 
charge of Miss Bushnell, a_ brilliant 
woman, niece of Governor Bushnell and of 
Superintendent W. H. Morgan of Cin- 
cinnati. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO, The principals in the first 
group of grammar schools, in which there 
are seventy-five schools, will be paid 
$2..00 for the first year, with a yearly in- 
crease of $100 till $2,500 is reached. In 
the second group, comprising thirty-seven 
schools, principals receive $1,700 per year, 
with annual increase of $100 till $2,200 is 
reached. Principals in the third group 
are paid $1,500, with an annual increase of 
$100 till $2,000 is reached. Fourth group 
principals receive $1,250 and more euch 
year till the salary reaches $1,500. In the 
fifth group the principals will be paid 
$1,100 and more till $1,200 is reached. In 
the first group of primary schoois the 
principals will be paid $1,700 and $1,800 
for the second and following years. Sec- 
ond group principals will receive $1.400 
the first year, $1,450 the second, $1,500 for 
the third, and $1,600 for the fourth and 
subsequent years. In the third group 
$1,250 will be paid the principals the first 
year, $1,350 the second, and $1,400 for the 
third and subsequent years. Fourth 
group principals will receive $1,050 the 
first year, $1,100 the second, and $1,200 for 
the third and subsequent years. 
add Indiana. 

President Martin of Moore’s Hill College 
enters upon his seventh year. The insti- 
tution was never so large.——-Hanover 
College has an unusually large attendance. 
Professor J. R. Arbuckleis principal of the 
musical department. President Mills 
reports more than 300 students in Earl- 
ham College, Richmond.——Taylor Uni- 
versity, Upland, has added a fine museum 
and library during the vacation.——Pur- 
due has more than 700 students. There are 
eight new professors.——Concordia Col- 
lege has opened with 166. There are stu- 
dents from Australia, Germany, England, 
and South America.——There are no 
changes in the faculty of Franklin Col- 
lege. Attendance, 200.——The Butler 
College of liberal arts, the Indiana law 
school, the Medical College of Indiana, 
and the Indiana Dental College have 
united and are now known as the Indian- 
apolis University. The professional 
schools are all in the city proper, the lib- 
eral arts department is in Irvington, one 
of the suburbs. President Burroughs 
of Wabash College of Crawfordsville is ill 
in Connecticut, and the institution opened 
without him.——Professor Ewing of Am- 
herst is the new professor of logic and 
rhetoric. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 


William Smith, a graduate both of the 
state normal and the State University, 
will have charge of the Fort Branch 
schools this year. His predecessor, Carl 
Minton, goes to Owensville. 

J. L. Dixon, who last year taught in the 
Hope normal, will this year superintend 
the West Indianapolis schools. 

Sanford Beil, for the past two years 
superintendent of the Aurora schools, has 
been elected professor of psychology and 
pedagogy in the Northern Indiana normal 


Remember the Fitchburg railroad excursion 
of October 1 to New York includes a trip 
through the fam ous Hoosac tunnel. Rate only 
$5.00. 
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school at Valparaiso. The normal is to 
be congratulated on securing so strong a 
man. J. R. Huston of the Cochran 
schools takes charge at Aurora. 

William A. Hamilton of the class of ’96, 
Indiana University, will superintend at 
Hebron this year. 

James Girard, a recent state normal 
graduate, has charge of the schools at 
Bruceville. 

The Northern Indiana normal school 
opened the fall term with an attendance 
of 2,800. 

Miss Edith T. Beck, formerly a teacher 
in the Alexandria schools, will, this year, 
teach history and English in the Marion 
high school. 

At the recent institute in Gibson county 
there were present all the men who have 
ever served as superintendents of the 
county. The line reaching from 1856 to 
the present is as follows: Jacob F. Bird, 
Captain Stillwell, Mr. Yrager, W. D. Rob- 
inson, T. L. Cullen, and H. H. Nickamp. 
Two hours were very profitably spent in 
listening to reminiscent talks by these 
men. 

Superintendent Humpke of Vincennes 
spends the week immediately preceding 
the opening of school in conference with 
his teachers. This is an excellent idea, 
and does much to unify the work of the 
schools. 

F. Fitzgibbon, the well-known super- 
intendent of the Elwood schools, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence, and will 
spend the time in study at Indiana Uni- 
versity. The high school principal will 
have charge of the schools for the coming 
year. 

KENTUCKY. 


President James K. Patterson reports 
300 students at the State College at Lex- 
ington. Centre College at Danville has 
300 students, of which forty-five are in the 
theological department, the largest num- 
ber since the war. Georgetown College 
has three new members of the faculty. 
Central University at Richmond has en- 
gaged Professor Charles Pepper for Greek, 
and Professor R. A. Paxton for Latin. 
Berea College has two new professors, E. 
H. Potter and Mrs. Yocum, 


IOWA. 


Hon. Henry Sabin, superintendent of 
public instruction, makes the following 
announcement: “The executive commit- 
tee of the Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association has fixed upon October 15, 16, 
and 17 as the proper time for the meeting 
at Dubuque. It is very earnestly hoped 
that county superintendents will not ap- 
point district or county associations so as 
to conflict with the above dates. We de- 
sire to make this Dubuque meeting a 
great success, and to that end we invoke 
the aid and co-operation of school officers, 
teachers, and all friends of education in 
that section of the state. The programme 
in course of preparation will be widely 
distributed as soon as it is completed. It 


{ Continued on page 234.) 
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Wood won’t burn unless 
air—oxygen—is present. The 
food taken into the body must 
be united with oxygen before 
it can be consumed and give 
heat to keep the body warm. 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, is one of the best fuel- 
foods. The cod-liver oil ob- 
tains its oxygen from the air 
and heat is produced. It 
warms, nourishes, invigorates, 
gives good blood, and fortifies 
against the piercing winds of 
fall and winter. The hypo- 
phosphites tone up the ner- 
vous system and improve 
digestion. Scott’s Emulsion 
prevents colds, coughs, con- 
sumption and general debility. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by the 
medical profession for twenty years. (Ask your doctor.) 
This is because it is always palatable--always untform 


—always contains the purest Norwegian Cod-liver Oil 


and Hypophosphites, 
Put up tn 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 


may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby. 
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promises to be one of the best and most 
practical ever sent out by the associa- 
tion.” 

Dr. James Marshall, late president of 
Coe College, has given the institution 
$5,000 to be invested until it shall become 
sufficient to endow a chair. His will also 
provides that $1,000 shall be set aside as a 
special fund, the income to aid worthy 
students. 

Asa matter of information, Superin- 
tendent Sabin has published the following 
circular: The committee on rural schools 
held several meetings during the sessions 
of the N. E. A. at Buffalo. They decided 
upon holding a general meeting of the en- 
tire committee at Chicago November 18, 
19, 20, and 21. The sessions will be held 
at the auditorium from 9 to 12 a. m., and 
from 3 to 6 p. m., the evenings being re- 
served for such purposes as may seem 
best at the time. They also recommend 
that the preliminary reports of the differ- 
ent sub-committees be placed, either 
typewritten or printed, in the hands of 
each member of the committee before 
November 5. It is the intention of -the 
committee, as far as possible, to avail 
themselves of the knowledge and experi- 
ence of those who have devoted much 
thought and study to the questions in- 
volved in the rural school problem. For 
this purpose they will probably invite sev- 
eral such persons to be present at. Chi- 
cago, and to join in the discussions of the 
several topics. The directors of the asso- 
ciation appropriated an additional $1,000 
for the purposes of this committee. 


MINNESOTA. 


The opening of the St. Paul schools was 
delayed for want of funds. The school 
board had overdrawn its account $18,000, 
and did not care to take further responsi- 
bility, and declined to open school until 
money is provided. Superintendent 
Aaron Gove of Denver will be justified if 
he secretly indulges in a smile at this 
statement in view of the way he was “‘sat 


For Your Protection 


we positively state that 
this remedy does not 
contain mercury or any 
other injurious drug. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal Pas- 
sages, Allays Inflammation, 


IT WILL CURE. 
Heals aud Protects the 
Membrane from Colds, 
Restores the Senses of 


Taste and Smell. COLD Uy H EA 
A particle is applied directly into the nostrils, 
isagreeable. 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail; sam- 
ples 10c. by mail. 


4] ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


CATARRH 


upon” at Buffalo for his opinion, vigor- 
ously stated. 

Principal Irwin Shepard of Winona 
has an elaborate plan for the improve- 
ment of the normal schools by having 
them in session all the year round. He 
would have them serve the teachers al- 
ready in service by having all their 
equiqment used in place of the summer 
schools. The Winona normal school en- 
rolled 374 in 1896, of whom 325 are from 
forty-one counties of the state, and forty- 
nine from other states. Three years ago 
only thirty were high school graduates, 
now 135 are graduates. There are forty- 
five in the two years’ course. In six years 
the attendance has risen from 227 to 374. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
MONTANA. 


State Agent, F. L. KERN, Butte. 

A new high school building is in process 
of erection at Butte with capacity for 500 
pupils. It will be modern in every par- 
ticular, and equipped -with the very best 
furniture and appliances. The high 
school at present numbers over 300 pupils. 

A fine new building for the State Nor- 
mal at Dillon will soon be completed, also 
a very fine building for the State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College at Boze- 
man. Foundation is being laid for the 
State School of Mines at Butte. 

E. A. Carlton of Helena is the fusion 
candidate for state superintendent‘of pub- 
lic instruction representing both Demo- 
crats and Populists, while J. P. Hendricks 
of Butte is the nominee on the Republi- 
can ticket. 


UTAH. 

Professor Augsburg has been made sec- 
retary of the art department of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 

The board of examiners of Cache county 
have recently passed a resolution to the 
effect that only such persons as purpose 
teaching in the schools of that county 
may appear before the board for examina- 
tion. A protest against this decision was 
recently filed, when the board appealed 
to State Superintendent Park, who con- 
firmed the decision. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
TENNESSEE. 


Charles W. Dabney, Jr., president of the 
University of Tennessee, delivered a bril- 
liant address at the commencement of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va., upon “The Old College and the 
New,” which been attractively 
printed. It outlines very clearly the 
recent growth of scientific and technical 
education in the South, and contrasts the 
old classical school, its limited resources 
and narrow curriculum with the new state 
colleges and universities of the present 
day, and their extensive equipments and 
elective studies. He shows that the edu- 
cated man is no longer expected to be a 
cyclopedia of information, but a worker, 
a gleaner in the fields of science. A word 
of caution is given in regard to the dan- 
ger of very radical changes. The elective 
system may be carried too far in schools 
where the preparatory training is imper- 
fect and narrow. Without broad culture 
we have narrow, prejudiced, and imper- 
fectly-balanced men. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper’s Magazine for October has four 
special features: ‘‘ The Martian,” a new novel, 
by George du Maurier (with illustrations by the 
author); ‘*The Blue Quail of the Cactus” (with 
six illustrations by the author), by Frederic 
Remington; Electricity’? (with twenty-four 
illustrations), by R. R. Bowker; and * A Black 
Settlement” (with nine illustrations) ,by Martha 


McCulloch-Williams. In addition to the feat- 
ures, Samuel H. Scudder describes ‘‘ Some 
American Crickets,” with illustrations of inter- 
esting varieties, and Judge Walter Clark con- 
tributes ‘‘ A Recovered Chapter in American 
History,” describing the ill-starred expedition 
of England and her American colonies against 
Cartagena in 1740. The short stories, six in 
number, are noteworthy in quality. Octave 
Thanetis the author of ‘‘ The Hypnotist”; Ruth 
McEnery Stuart relates a story of Simpkins- 
ville, ‘‘ The Unlived Life of Little Mary Ellen” ; 
Brander Matthews contributes a study of New 
York life, *‘ The Vigil of McDowell Sutro’’; 
there is a striking story by Z. D. Underhill, 
called ‘* The Pity of It”; Georgiana Peel is the 
author of ‘‘ At the Hétel Grand St. Louis,” a 
romance of a great painting; and there is a 
story of Southern life in the last generation, by 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott, entitled ‘‘Faith and 
Faithfulness.” The number contains poems by 
G. E. Woodberry, Alfred H. Louis, Maud King 


_ There is a fascina- 
tion about a vigorous, 
healthy woman, which 
touches every heart. 
Physical weakness is 
a great drawback to a 


woman’s social suc- 
cess. she loses 
healthy plumpness 


she loses attractive- 
ness. A woman had 
even better be too 
stout than too thin; but either extreme 
shows a lack of healthy condition. 

If you are not physically up to the mark, 
appetite uncertain, digestion poor and a 
general sense of weakness and incapacity, 
you will find the robust health and energy 
you need in Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. It renews the blood with the 
vital life-giving red corpuscles which drive 
out all morbid elements, and create new 
tissue, hard muscular flesh and active nerve 
force. 

It gives color to the cheeks and firmness 
to the form, without adding one ounce of 
flabby fat above the normal standard of 
health. Taken alternately with Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription for distinctivelw femi- 
nine troubles, it constitutes a scientific and 
marvelously successful course of treatment 
for delicate women. 

Mrs. Ella Howell, of Derby, Perry Co., Ind. 
writes: ‘‘In the year of 1894 I was taken with 
stomach trouble—nervous dyspepsia. There was 
a coldness in my stomach, and a weight which 
seemed like a rock. Everything that I ate gave 
me great pain; I hada bearing down sensation: 
was swelled across my stomach; had a ridge 
around my right side, and in a short time I was 
bloated. I was treated by three of our best phy- 
sicians but got no relief. Then Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery was recommended to 
me and I got it, and commenced the use of it. I 
began to see a change for the better. I was so 
weak I could not walk across the room without 
assistance. I took Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery and his ‘Favorite Prescription’ and 
one bottle of the ‘Pleasant Pellets.’ I began to 
improve very fast after the use of a few bottles. 
The physicians who attended me said I had 
‘dropsy’ and that my disease was leading into 
pulmonary consumption. I had quite a cough, 
and the home physicians gave me up todie. I 
thank God that my cure is permanent. Ido not 
feel any symptoms of my old disease. I cannot 

raise Dr. Pierce and his remedies too highly. 

he medicines come the nearest to ‘raising the 
dead,’ of any I have ever known about. They 
are worth their weight in gold.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets regulate the 
liver, stomach and bowels, 


Murphy, Margaret E. Sangster, and the late 
Nora Perry. The editor’s study discusses the 
garden of the mind and some effects of land- 
grabbing, and the editor’s drawer, with an in- 
troductory story by Laurence Hutton, contains 


humorous anecdotes, verses, and_ pictures. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
New York, Franklin square: Harper & 


Brothers. 


— The Catholic World Magazine for October 
inaugurates a new department. Itis the giving 
of well authenticated sketches of Catholic au- 


thors, with their portraits. The sixty-fourth 
volume begins with the issue. The opening 
article is by Bishop Chatard, entitled ‘‘ Pius VI. 
and the French Directory.” ‘* Pillars of Salt ” 
is the title of the first of the promised series of 
papers by Henry Austin Adams. A graphic 
paper, with pen and picture, by J. Wiseman 
Keogh, gives us some curious glimpses of 
Life and Death in Corsica.” Anna M. Clarke 
furnishes an interesting sketch of ‘* Arundel, 


Past and Present.” Some good views around 
the place accompany the paper. ‘* The hous- 
ing of the People in Great Cities” is the title 
of the social science article. Lelia Hardin 
Rugg has an entertaining paper on ‘* Agnes 
Repplier.” A sketch of the late Professor Ma- 
riano Armellini, successor to De Rossi in cata- 
combs archeology, appears over the signature 
of Bona P. Broderick. Professor William 
Seton furnishes a brief but bright sketch of the 
eminent French naturalist, Lamarck, with por- 
traits. Price, $3.00 a year; New York. 


— The for October contains, under 
the title of ‘‘ What Free Coinage Means,” four 
note-worthy articles on the Silver Question; 
‘*Compulsory Dishonesty,’”’ by Hon. Benjamin 
Harrison; ‘* Free Coinage and Life Insurance 
Companies,” by John A. McCall, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Company; 
‘* Free Coinage and Trust Companies,” by Eu- 
ward King, president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany; and ‘* Free Coinage and Farmers,” by 
John M. Stahl, secretary of the Farmers’ na- 
tional congress. ‘* How Shall We Deal with the. 
Sultan?” Professor Thomas Davidson, who 
has just returned from a two years’ sojourn in 
the East, has contributed a very timely and im- 
portant article, entitled ‘‘The Creed of the 
Sultan: Its Future.”” The full text of Lord 
Chief-Justice Russell's masterly address before 
the American Bar Association, on ‘ Interna- 
tional Law and Arbitration” is given. Among 
other interesting features, the October number 
of the Forum will contain: * Benks of Issue 
in the United States,” by Professor W. G. Sum- 
ner; ‘Robert Schumann a Lyrical Poet,” by 
Joseph Sohn; ‘‘ The Study of Folk-lore,” by L. 
J. Vance; ‘‘ King Oscar of Sweden and Nor- 
way,” by Professor Harald Hjiirne. New 
Price, $3.00 a year; 


‘forum 


York: 111 Fifth avenue. 
single copy, 25 cents. 


— Godey’s Magazine for October contains 
the first chapter of a short life of Benjamin 
Franklin, written by George C. Lay. 
Richard” had perhaps the most engaging per- 
sonality among the founders of the republic, 
and his labors were of the highest importance, 
so that the story of his life could hardly fail to 
hold the reader’s interest. Mr. Lay in his first 
chapter treats of ‘‘ Franklin the Apprentice, the 
Printer, and the Philosopher” in a very read- 
able manner, and in the other chapters will take 
up his achievements as politician and diplomat. 
New York: the Godey company. Price, $1.00 
a year. 


Poor 


—A Sporting Number” of Harper’s Weekly 
will be dated October 3, and will contain articles 


on hunting big and little game, camping, 
angling, trap-shooting, game-bird shooting, boat- 
ing, bicycling, and kindred topics. The number 
will be profusely illustrated by Frost, Reming- 
ton, Lungren, Adney, and others. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Pall Mall Gazette for September; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: International News Company. 

The Atlantic Monthly tor October; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The American Histovical Register for September ; 
terms, $2.50 a year. Boston. 

Lippincott’s Magazine tor October; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Godey’s Magazine tor October; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York 

The Sanitarian for September ; terms, $4.00 a yea! 
New York: American News Company. 

The Strand Maguzine for October; terms, $1.25 a 
year. New York. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for October ; terms, 
$1.50 a year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 


30 cents to us with the name. 


Address 


EK would call the attention of our readers to the fact 

that we are extending the circulation of the JouRNAL 

or Epucatton, and consequently its usefulness, by offering 
the paper from Sept. 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1897, for 50 cents 


This offer is made, of course, only to those whose names are ¢ 
not at present on our subscription books. ; 

Our present subscribers can assist us in our efforts to ; 
increase our lists by calling the attention of their fellow- $ 
teachers to this “Trial Trip” offer and soliciting their orders. ¢ 

We suggest that you send to us at once for a few sample : 
copies subscription blanks, etc., and enter upon the canvass ¢ 
without delay For each “ Trial Trip” subscription that you $ 
send us you may retain 20 cents, forwarding the balance of @ 

é 


1t will be an easy matter for 


any subscriber to secure a large number of orders. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Sr., Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
A Haudbook of Vocal 
Compayre’s Intellectual and Moral Development of 


veline (Temple Shakespeare)........ 


New Practical Loomis 
Essays on Educational Reformers..................... 
The March to the Sea 


Elementary Latin Book and Drill Manual............ 


_ Author. Publisher. Price. 
rufts. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. $1.50 
Syms. American Book Co., N. Y. 1,50 
Wilson[Tr.]. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
White. “6 6s “ 25 
Hull. E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. —— 
Bates. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Shakespeare. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. Ad 
Aborn, Cleveland Print. & Pub. Co., Ohio, — 
Shaw. ReycroftPrint’g Shop, E.Aurora, N.Y. 1.00 
& Ditmer, Practical Text-BookCo.,Cleveland., 1.00 
Quick, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 1.00 
Byers. Arena Publishing Co., Boston. 1,25 


Kirmayer&Gurney, Altthors,Bridgewater,Mass.— 
Crawley. E.S. Crawley, Uniy. of Penn.,Phila. — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—Marie—‘I married my husband to get rid 
of him.” 

Estelle—‘‘And did you succeed?” 

Marie—‘‘ Oh, yes. After the first six months 
I only saw him after two a. m., and for an hour 
or two on Sundays.”— Town Topics. 


Way Is Ir, 


if catarrh is a blood disease, as some claim, 
that physicians frequently advise change of air 
and climate to those suffering? Catarrh is a 
climatic affection, and nothing but a local rem- 
edy or a change of climate will cure it Ely’s 
Cream Balm is so efficient as to do away with 
the necessity of leaving home and friends, caus- 
ing instant relief, and is a real cure of catarrh. 


—In Bicycle Phrase. — ‘“ No, sir,” said the 
statesman, whose mind has been taken up with 
the prevailing fad, ‘‘I don’t believe in an inflated 
currency. I don’t believe in making a serious 
business of traveling on wind. You may seem 
to skim along very nicely for atime. But the 
first thing you know you strike a puncture, and 
then where are you? ”’— Washington Star. 


—A five-dollar note does it!—purchases a 
ticket for the Fitchburg railroad New York 
excursion of October 1. 


— The only and the best excursion of the 
year,——that of the Fitchburg railroad to New 
York on October 1. Rate only $5.00. 


—Mrs. Nix—*I hope you are not afraid of 
work.”’ 

Weary Willie ( uneasily )—‘‘I ain’t exactly 
afraid, mum; but I always feel fidgetty w’en 
dere’s anyt’ing like dat around.”—£x. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soorninec Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


At the End of Your Sourney you will find 
it a great convenience to gorightoverto — 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Another Bigger Offer! 


END us one new cash subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, at $2.50, and we 
will send you, prepaid, your choice of books from HEATH’S PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY 


to the value of $1.50 at retail prices. 


In the case of books listed at a price greater than 


$1.50, a single copy of any such book will be given for one new subscription. 


HEATH’S. PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Compayre’s History of Pedagogy (Payne) 1.75) 
‘The best and most comprehensive history 
of Education in English.”’—Dr. G. 8. HALL. 

618 pages. 

Compayre’s Lectures on Téaching (Payne) 1.75 
‘The best book in existence on the theory 
and practice of education.’’ —SUPERIN- 
TENDENT MACALISTER, Philadelphia. 500 
pages. 

Compayre’s Psychology Applied to Educa- 
A clear and concise statement of doctrine 
and application on the science and art of 
teaching. 224 pages. 

De Garmo’s Essentials of Method........-.- -65 
A practical exposition of methods with illus- 
trative outlines of common school studies. 

119 pages. 

Felkin’s Introduction to Herbart’s Science 
and Practice of Education........... .. 1.00 
‘** The book will prove a most welcome addi- 
tion to the works on the scientific study of 
education.” —OscAR BROWNING. 


Gill’s Systems of Education..............-- 1.2 
‘It treats ably of the Lancaster and Bell 
movement in education —a very important 
phase.’ — Dr. W. T. HARRIS. 320 pages. 


Hall’s Bibliography of Education..... .... 1.50 
Covers every department of education. 

325 pages. 

Herbart’s Science of Education (Felkin).... 1.00 
Herbart’s experience in the study of educa- 
tion and of the human mind are of value to 
every teacher. 268 pages. 

Herford’s Student’s Froebel................. -75 
The purpose of this little book is to give 
young people preparing to teach a brief yet 
full account of Froebel’s Theory of Educa- 
tion. 128 pages. 

Lange’s Apperception (De Garmo)........... 1.00 

is is perhaps the most popular scientific 
monograph on education that has appeared 
in Germany in recent times. [t has the rare 
merit of being at once thoroughly scientific 
and intensely interesting and concrete. 
279 pages. 

Lindner’s Psychology (De Garmo).........-. 100 
The best Manual ever prepared from the 
Herbartian standpoint. 274 pages. 

Malleson’s Early Training of Children.... .75 
‘* The best book for mothers I ever read.’”’— 
ELIZABETH P, PEABODY. 127 pages. 

Methods of Teaching Modern Languages.. .90 
Papers on the value and methods of teach- 
ing German and French, by prominent in- 
structors. 191 pages. 


Any present subscriber of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION can have any one or more of 


Munroe’s* Educational Ideal. 270 pages.. $1.00 

Newsholme’s School Hygiene. Paper...... a 

Already in wide use in the leading training 

colleges in England. 150 pages. 

Peabody’s Lectures to Kindergartners.... 1.00 
“The best book outside of the Bible I ever 
read.” — A LEADING TEACHER, 233 pages. 

Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude (Chan- 
ning) Paper, .25.— .90 
“If we except EMILE’ only, no more im- 
portant educational book has appeared for 
a century and half than ‘ LEONARD AND 
GertrupE, —The Nation. 193 pages, 


Radestock’s Habit in Education (Caspari).  .75 
* It will proyea rare ‘ find ’ to teachers who 
are seeking to ground themselves in the 
philosophy of their art.” — E. H. RUSSELL, 
Worcester Normal School. 124 pages. 

Bichter’s 
Or, The Doctrine of Education. ‘ A spir- 
ited and scholarly book.’’ — PROFESSOR W. 

H. PAYNE, 451 pages. 

Ricks’ Natural History Object Lessons.... 1.50 
Supplies information on plants and their 
products, on animals and their uses, and 
gives specimen lessons, Fully illustrated. 

332 pages. 

Ricks’ Object Lessons and How to Give 
Volume I, Gives lessons for primary grades. 

200 pages. 
Volume If. Gives lessons for grammar and 
intermediate grades, 212 pages. 

Rosmini’s Method in Education (Grey)..... 1.50 
‘The most important pedagogical work ever 
written.’’-—THOMAS DAVIDSON, 389 pages. 

Rousseau’s Emile (Worthington). Paper....  .25 
‘*Perhaps the most influential book ever 
written on the subject of Education.” — R. 

H. Quick, 157 pages. 

Sanford’s Laboratory Course in Physiolog- 
ical Psychology. Part 90 
The course includes experiments upon the 
Dermal Senses, Static and Kinesthetic 
Senses, Taste, Smell, Hearing, Vision, Psy- 
chophysic. Part L., 1&8 pages. 

Tracy's Psychology of Childhood.......--- 90 
This is the first general treatise ov pee J in 
a scientific manner the whole field of child 
psychology. 185 pages. 

Ufer’s Introduction to the Pedagogy of 
Herbart (Zinser and De Garmo)..... ..--- 90 
This book gives a bird’s-eye view of the 


Herbartian system as developed to the pres- 
ent time. 131 pages. 


the above-named books to the value of $1.50 ABSOLUTELY FREE by sending us only one 


new yearly prepaid subscription to the JOURNAL at $2.50. 


postpaid. Orders must be addressed : — 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., = = 


Boston, Mass. 


ON Sept. 13 we received a letter from Supt. Harpel of Shamokin, Pa., saying that his high school had 
suddenly lost its teacher of science, and wanted, at $100 a month, a college graduate of experience 
whom we could thoroughly recommend. We rang for a messenger-boy and sent the letter itself to Charles 
W. Beadle, who filled all the requirements and whom we knew to be ready to take such a place, advisin 
him to go to Shamokin by first train to make personal application, saying that if he would do so we woul 
recommend no one else, and inclosing a telegram signed by us which he might forward if he decided to go. 
He sent back word that he would do it, and, SE yrepared to begin work at once if he should 
as we had suggested, took a trunk with him, e 3 ye elected. On Sept. 16 Mr. Harpel wrote: 
‘“‘ Mr. Beadle was elected to fill the vacancy in our science department of which L wrote you. H came upott 
the grounds on Monday evening last, and proved to be a first-class man. So he waS engaged, and todk 
charge of the department this morning. Thanking you for the valuable assistance you have rendered in 
this matter, and for your prompt reply, Iam,” etc. ‘How many Ageticies are there that would have risked 
all their chances for such a place ona single man? But that is our custom, when we have just 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE. ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Building, 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions: 

largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone, Booren T75—2, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. Mass. 
. . y Introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : : TEACH ERS AG EN CY Schools, and Families 
a nd F re) R E | Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


THE FISK 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kaneas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


you should write to the 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 


Teachers Wanted, } mo. 


The book will be sent you 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with 7 2S : Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


aled facilities for placing teach 
Winship We have unequaled fa es for placing teachers 


Teachers’ | “tn every part of the country. 
Agency. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | "J. ACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


| 
| 


T= ACHERS °f recognized ability recommended | and renting vf school property. 


Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 


FOR SALE, 
The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all tts exced- 
lent equipments and good-will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell 18 the 
Principal’s determination to change his 


For Sale: 
A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the Soutn. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 
Apply to 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mags. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us fof 


FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will. 
Terms satisfactory. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


e 
Fiat Money Inflation in France....................... 
Teacher’s Manual of Primary Exercises in Drawing 
On Going to Church............ | 
| 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry...... 
| 
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Just Published. 


Practical 


By GEORGE A. WENTWORTH, 
Author of the Wentworth Sertes of Mathematics. 


142mo, Half Leather, 344 pages. Illustrated. For Introduction, 66 cents. 


HE character of this book is indicated by its name. It is meant} 
The language is simple, avoiding tech- 
Statements are clear and direct. 


Rules are crisp and pre- 


for everyday conditions. 
nical expressions so far as possible. 
Definitions are sharp. Explanations explain. 
cise. The problems involve no puzzles or unnecessary tediousness of 
figuring ; they illustrate and apply the rules and principles without re- 
quiring more power of thought than the pupils may safely be expected 
to possess; and they are based upon the idea of correlation of studies, 
— involving the facts of the other school studies in such a way as to 
fix and illustrate them. This is a book for all schools, easily taught, 
sure to be mastered by the diligent pupil, and designed to fix principles 
and rules so clearly in the mind that they will never be forgotten. 

WENTWoRTH’S ARITHMETICS are characterized, like the author’s aca- 
demic text-books, by the closest adaptation to the needs of the pupil and 
the requirements of classroom study. They economize time and mental 
energy, while they secure the most distinct and lasting impressions. 


Send for special descriptive circulars on the Wentworth books: 
They are mailed free on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Puptisue_ers, 


BosTON. NEw YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. DALLAS. 


SINGING CHEERFUL SONGS 
a 
RELIEVES THE MIND OF THE WEARINESS OF STUDY, PROMOTES GOOD WILL AMONG 


TEACHERS AND PUPILS, CULTIVATES A LOVE FOR OBEDIENCE, AND IN GENERAL 
IS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN SCHOOL WORK. 


We offer a large number of books adapted to schoolroom use. 


GOLDEN GLEES. ‘Lhe great Prize School Song Book, 173 pages. This book is without an equal for 
FRESH MELODIES, BEAUTIFUL WORDS, and CHOICE HARMONIES. It also has 13 pages of Patri- 
otic Songs. 25 pages of instructions. Price, 35 cents per copy; $3.60 per dozen, net, prepaid, 


Nearly one quarter of a million of the following four mentioned 
books have been sold: — ° 
MERRY MELODIES. 64 pages, manilla covers. Price,15 cents. $1.50 per dozen, prepaid. 
SILVERY NOTES. (A book to follow MERRY MELODIES.) 48 pages, manilla covers. Price, 15 cents; 
$1.50 per dozen, prepaid. : 
MERRY SONGS. Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Singing Written 
Music. 118 pages. Price, 30 cents; $3.00 per dozen. 
PRIMARY AND CALISTHENIC SONGS, 
thenic Songs, and 25 are Musical) Drills. 
Price, 50 cents per copy, prepaid. 


100 pages, 750f which are superb motion and Calis- 
A splendid handbook for the Primary and Intermediate Teacher, 


Something New in Colors. . 
THE FIRST-YEAR BOOK. 


By M. W. HAZEN, Author of 
Hazen’s Series of Readers. 

This First-Year Book is intended for the youngest pupils in their first school year. The true principles 
of Kindergarten work are here embodied, and lessons in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Color, Number, and 
Language are presented in the simplest and most effective way. Asaspecimenof Artistic Color 
Printing it is unsurpassed — the highest resources of modern art and mechanical skill having been 
employed in its production. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 30 cents. 


Something New in Numbers. 
HULL’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


By Dr. GEO. W. HULL, Author of 
Hull’s Elementary Arithmetic, Hull’s Complete 
Arithmetic, Hull’s Algebra, ete. 
Hull’s Mental Arithmetic is a fresh, attractive book, on the lines of the author’s written arith- 
metics. It is destined to achieve the fullest measure of success. 


For beautiful allustrated catalogue of our new books and standard publications, 
Address 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO, Publishers, 


Philadelphia. ttt Boston. ttt Chicago. 


Primary ScBool 


“Song Echoes from Childland.” 


Just published. A superb collection for 
primary schools and kindergartens. Over 
= gems. Compiled by H.S. Jenks and M. 

ust. 


Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


Published 
New and Second-Hand School Books 
||| Alphabetically arranged according to Authors 
To be obtained free only from Compilers 


“Rounds, Carols, and Songs.” 


A fascinating volume of Children’s Songs. 
131 pieces from all sources. 143 pages. 


= ill Price: Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


4 Cooper Institute 
New York City 


Arthur Hinds 
& Company 


“Motion Songs for Schoolroom.”’ 


Thirty-three songs. Motions fully explained. 


Dictionaries— Greek 
Latin, Italian, Span- 
lish, French, German 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
“Songs and Games for Little 
Ones.” 


A book of unusual merit and beauty. By 
Harriet S. Jenks and Mabel Rust. 131 songs. 
Full directions for action. 


Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


A. ROERLER & CO. FOREIGN BOOKS 


Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


“Stories in Song.” 


By E. W. Emerson and K. L. Brown, A 
new collection of bright, interesting songs 
for little ones. A valuable work for teachers 
and mothers. 


Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


—— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. Il. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl.. Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


“Songs for Kindergarten and 
Primary Schools.” 


_By J. Gertrude Menard and Belle Menard. 
Fifty songs of great beauty for the little 
ones. 


Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


FOUNTAIN SONG SERIES. A popular collection of singable pieces for Grammar and High 
School Grades and Country Schools : — 

No. 1. 80 pages music and words, all original. | 
They are good in character and sentiment. Price, 
15 cents; $1.50 per dozen. 

No. 2. 80 pages — some original pieces, but many 
o!d favorites that will always be new. Price, 15 cents; 
$1.50 per dozen, 


No. 3. A collection of old stand-bys. It contains 
only the best that is to be found anywhere. 
15 cents; $1.50 per dozen. 

No. 4. Another number just issued. 80 pages 


Price, 15 cents; $1.50 per dozen. 
SEVERAL MORE, 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


& GOMPANY, Pubiishers 


Wk HAVE 


A. FLANAGAN, 


SILVER, BURDETT 


NEW YORK 
31 KE. 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


MILTON BRADLIHY Co, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Now is the time to look over your equipment for the beginning of another school year. 

As you probably know, we manufacture a bewildering variety of material and devices for the aid of 
teachers of kindergartens and goes schools; and as the — of the Froebelian philosophy are 
now governing to some extent all departments of education, many of our goods, and especially some of our 
books, ought to furnish valuable hints to instructors in higher grades. 

The kindergarten has come to stay, and it behooves all who care for progress to know somethin 
spirit and its methods, by which it has already acquired so firm a hold on th 
of this and other countries. 


e advanced educational mind 


There is one book which we publish — The Paradise of Childhood, Quarter Century Edition—that is | 


yarticularly useful to those primary teachers who have not had a kindergarten training and yet desire to 
introduce some of the new methods into their schools. This is a feature of practical education which 
is sure to become increasingly popular both in city and country schools, and there is no book published 
that is better adapted to the purpose than this well-known guide, The Paradise of Childhood. 

__, Jur 80-page Catalog, — illustrated, gives a description of our other books and of the great variety of 
School Aids which we manufacture. This will be mailed free to any address. Send for it. You will find 
something to interest you in it. 


Springjicid, Mass.: MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


11 East 16th St., New York. Atlanta (after Aug. 1), 418 East 9th St., Kansas City. 


Price, | 


original and selected songs, sacred and patriotic. | 


of its | 


Catalogues Free. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


“UNCLE SAM” 
IS LOOKING FOR 


| bright men to fill positions 
/under the Government 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI 
NATIONS are soon to be 
| held in every state. 30,000 | 
_ positions recently added to | NIVERSITY PUB | i 
| the classifiedservice. Infor- " 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue,Railway | ooo 
Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates | 
and places of examination, ete., FREE if you mention the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 
NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 


An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 


common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Elocution, Paint- 


\ = ing, Engineering. Law, Medicine and Pharmacy. 
\ WA Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
| an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
[MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUE FREE. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers 
ares Ol] BIICB- | instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
, Courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 

3 Languages, History, Sociology, ete. 
egrees are not granted upon work done wholly by corresponaence, but credit will be given for 
a, when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time of residence required for a 
egree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent on appli- 


‘cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO, 


5200 | School 
Hhishers iil 
| Newest and Completest Catalogue ever i a 
| 
Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
| 


